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|A“SPORTING INDUSTRY” 
|... FOR IRELAND. 


E have to thank Mr. Lecky for a new phrase. He 

sees the future remedy of distress in the West of 

Ireland not in Government doles, but in the 
creation of a “ sporting industry” like that which flourishes in 
the North and West of Scotland. The change from periodical 
scarcity to comfort and prosperity in the Highlands is due, says 
Mr. Lecky, to the recent creation of this agreeable form of 
business, and he thinks that what has made Sutherland and 
Argyllshire happy and contented might well be created in Mayo 
or Clare. Mr. Lecky’s suggestion is supported by a pamphlet 
reprinted from the Cornhill by the Irish Game Association, and 
largely circulated among Irish owners, occupiers, and Members 
of Parliament, showing how the industry is organised in 
Scotland. Perhaps the most striking fact contained in it is that 
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a single firm of Scotch agents let last year fishings and shootings 
of a capital value of over £8,000,000!—from deer forests at 
£4,000 per annum to small shootings and bits of trout fishing at 
from £25 to £40. In Scotland everything is looked after ; every 
acre of land and every yard of stream has its price. The fishings 
are a perfect mine of wealth, whether trout or salmon are the 
produce. It does not matter where or how distant these may be, 
like the ancient Pactolus they one and all flow with gold, and 
this finds its way impartially to owners, keepers, gillies, bailiffs, 
road-makers, tradesmen, railway men, agents, and so forth. 
Contact with the rich and comfortable side of life has benefited 
the Highlands in ways beyond number. The change has reached 
to the remotest corners of the land—to the far islands on the 
Atlantic Coast, and to the distant, almost sub-Arctic rivers of 
Caithness. Even in bleak February and the opening of March 
the rich Englishman who has paid £100 a mile for the privilege, 
is catching early salmon in the freezing waters of the Highland 
streams, and till the close of the grouse season the “ sporting 
industry ” will be incessantly transferring cash from the pockets of 
the South to the hands of the inhabitants of these barren but 
delightful moorlands, glens, and river banks. 

Why should not this be reproduced in parts of Ireland? 
There is no natural obstacle. On the contrary, a great part of 
Ireland furnishes sport, both to the rod and gun, of a singularly 
attractive kind. It is the native home of the snipe, a bird 
immensely prized for the sport it affords, but one which, unlike 
partridges and pheasants, comes mainly from across the seas, 
and will only frequent certain districts, which it chooses at its 
own sweet will. Lucky Ireland, not England, is the land which 
it prefers to visit, and it is the Irish bogs that it favours with its 
sport-producing and potentially money-compelling presence. 
With snipe as the great stand-by of Irish shooting, we should 
like to say a word on the subject of Irish grouse. The Irish 
moors are not a great contiguous region like the moorlands of 
Scotland. They are patchy, mainly on groups of mountains. 
But in this case they resemble some of the best and most 
lucrative of our own grouse grounds—the moors of Yorkshire or 
Lancashire. Here is a neglected source of wealth, waiting for 
nothing but a little good sense, trouble, discipline, and very little 
money. Let us give an instance. When the visitor arrives in 
sight of Ireland, making straight for Dublin Bay, he sees on 
his left, and almost impending over the city, a bold and most 
imposing wall of real mountains—not mere hills, but bold, 
rocky; and heather-clad. These are the Wicklow Mountains, 
which stand much in the same relation to Dublin as the moors do 
to Sheffield. On these mountains and hills is heather, and on 
the heather are grouse. Like other Irish game, this was just 
left to itself until recently ; but being so near tothe Irish capital, 
it was natural that here, if anywhere, the first efforts at 
improving this ‘‘ natural commodity ” should be made. Among 
other owners is Viscount Powerscourt. Some years ago he 
determined to shoot his grouse on the English system, by 
driving, and to devote some trouble to the much and ignorantly 
despised Irish grouse. Formerly, twenty or twenty-five brace 
in a day were considered a good bag on this ground; before 
long he raised this to 100 brace, or over. Some other owners 
or lessees followed his example, and one of the latter, by 
trouble and judgment, so improved the grouse shooting, that at 
the end of his tenancy it was relet (we speak from mzmory) at 
some four or five times the previous rental. 

If this can be done on this isolated group of mountains in 
the East, what could not be achieved on the hills in the warmer 
West? It is well known that the coverts and woods of the 
West grow rapidly, that there are immense stretches of heather 
and bog, fu... .tural _ ~e, such as snipe and woodcock:, and 
that in many parts wildfowl are almost a “crop,” like partridges 
in Norfolk» lf to this were added pheasant-rearing in the 
coverts, Irish shootings would be among the pick of the market. 
Even woodcock can be preserved. This is shown by what 
happens in Lord Ardilaun's celebrated woods, where the record 
ags of cock are made, rivalling in number that of an old- 
fashioned pheasant shoot. The woods are kept absolutely quiet 
by the keepers, no one ever being allowed to enter them, and 
the cock, which love absolute repose, use them just as wild duck 
do a lake sanctuary. The extent of sporting ground available on 
the West Coast of Ireland should be compared with that on the 
West Coast of Scotland. The mere acreage is most suggestive. 
Ireland is a land of rivers. The example of America shows that 
where you have good rivers you can cause them to swarm with 
salmon and trout by artificial hatching. The only things which 
can stop this are pollution by factories or absolute closing of 
therivers by obstructions. Artificial reproduction can overcome all 
losses by legitimate fishing, as Mr. Moreton Frewen, one of the 
best-informed champions of Irish fishing, has more than once 
remarked. It is true that the best salmon fishings are let, but 
almost nothing is done to improve, organise, or protect them. 

Now for the other side of the question. We may well ask 
why, even if the Irish owners and occupiers have not developed 
their sporting industry, the energetic Englishman has not done 
it for them? It was not the crofter or his landlord, but the 
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English sportsman, who really ‘‘made” the Scotch shootings. 
Why have we not tried this in Ireland ? 

Mainly, we fear, because of the lawlessness of Ireland, and 
especially of the very class who would benefit most by the 
change. English sportsmen intensely dislike anything in the 
nature of unpleasantness or ill-will when taking their amusement 
in the country. 

The essence of the thing, from their point of view, is to pay 
properly for the sporting right, and then to have it absolutely 
at their disposal, and to make their servants and other people 
eee teoed take a real pleasure and personal interest in the use 
of it. 

But Engiish sportsmen have a general misgiving that in 
Ireland they can never have the ground to themselves, that the 
peasant will insist on poaching over the hills and walking the 
snipe bogs which he has paid for, and that this form of lawless- 
ness and disregard of property or covenants is too deeply seated 
to make it possible to check it. The feeling may be wrong, but 
it exists; and until it is removed the sporting industry of Ireland 
will never flourish. 











E have received a number of letters in support of 
the protest made in these pages against the proposal 
to appropriate parts of the New Forest for gas and 

sewage works and other advantages for the owners of private 
property in this public domain. Among others are cuttings 
from the local papers, which take a view of the position so 
frankly commercial that we feel we have under-stated the case. 
One is that private persons who have sunk their capital in the 
forest are entitled to public gratitude for having done so, and to 
a little help on that account. Another correspondent, of a 
cynical humour, points out that having ‘sunk their capital 
in building and land,” they really must not ask for leave to spoil 
the forest by gasworks and “‘ improvements,” because, after all, 
it is the forest, and not the improvements, that people like. 
But where, in all this, does the public come in ? 

The Spectater, commenting on this question, points out that 
the Commons Preservation Society has always insisted that 
where a public body take a piece of common land for any 
purpose, they shall purchase a similar area and make it 
“common” in return. This is a good point; but what has 
aroused such disgust in reference to this proposal to take bits of 
the old forest, is the knowledge that mo equivalent can be 
purchzsed. You cannot buy anywhere in the neighbourhood 
land which for 800 years has never been touched by the plough. 
the harrow, or the scythe. They ~ asking ation for 
something for which, even if they had the grace to offer an 
equivalent, they cannot find one. If people wer+ gas and 
electric light and cemeteries, they had better go somewhere 
else, say to a London suburb, and let the forest alone. 

As we go to press it is doubtful whether Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling is still alive. The best hopes held out by the doctors 
were based on his resolution to make the best fight for life 
possible ; but the odds are not fair when the breathing surface 
of the lungs is gradually being reduced inch by inch. The 
illness, pneumonia after influenza, came on so suddenly that the 
public had no time to realise that he was ill before he was almost 
m extremis. We will not attempt here to analyse the causes 
which have gained for his works so firm a place in the esteem of 
his countrymen ; but there is no doubt that his steady apprecia- 
tion of work well done, in whatever station of life, has made a 
powerful appeal to the mass of British opinion. He has 
always emphasised the fact that brains, courage, and energy are 
Possessed by vast numbers of what we may call the working 
units in the Imperial machine. He has drawn the most powerful 
type-pictures of these representative Angle-Saxons, rendered 
still more striking by the unconsciousness of the subjects that 
they were doing anything in the least remarkable or worthy of 
Notice. We have suddenly realised, by means of his pen, that 
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here are tens of thousands of “first-class men” in all walks of 
life whose acquaintance we should never have made, and of 
whose existence, when discovered, we are not a little proud. 





Just at the moment that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is lying 
so dangerously ill] at New York comes a timely apprecia- 
tion of his work from French critics which can scarcely 
fail to give both him and ‘his admirers the keenest satis- 
faction. It is generally from our side of the Channel that 
we have to express appreciation of the literary and artistic 
achievements of our neighbours. Latterly they have shown a 
generous disposition to return the compliment, highly appraising 
the art of the Pre-Raphaelites, and confessing the existence of a 
contemporary British dramatic art to which we should scarcely 
have ventured to lay aclaim. Their criticism of Mr. Kipling is 
mainly concerned with the place that he occupies in the affection 
and estimation not only of the British, but of all English-speaking 
nations, and claiming that his written words have been as 
efficacious as the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain in promoting the 
union of hearts among different branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It would be illiberal of us were we to esteem his worth 
more grudgingly. Over two continents the accounts of Mr. 
Kipling’s health will be awaited with anxiety. 





The return of the liner Bulgaria from the Atlantic, in which 
even the most sanguine had concluded she had sunk ina hurricane, 
greatly affected public sentiment, not only in this country, but 
in Germany, France, and Russia. The German Emperor, using 
effectively one of the greatest advantages of personal sovereignty, 
instantly decorated the captain with the Order of his ov.n House 
of Hohenzollern, and thus in the most striking manner marked 
the fact that this brave and capable sailor was a German subject, 
and that the German Emperor knows how to reward such 
merits. It was almost like the ancient knighthood on the field 
of battle. We should like to hear of some public recognition of 
the skill and valour of those artificers on our Cunard Pavonia 
who fixed the rolling boilers in the swell following the hurricane. 
The safety of the Bulgaria, even with such good seamanship as 
secured the repair of the rudder, seems almost a miracle. The 
hold could not be cleared of water, for it was full of grain, and 
the grain was sucked*into the pipes and choked them. But 
the size and structure of our great ships now make them 
almost unsinkable, unless touched by rocks. Then they tear 
open like wet blotting-paper. 

The prospects of the salmon fishing seem good, but the 
results, so far as we have gleaned them, have been very 
moderate. On the Shannon we understand that only a single 
fish has been killed in all the eighty-mile length from 
Limerick to Athlone. One was killed, a thirty-eight pounder, 
too, some two miles below the Castleconnell Bridge. There is 
this consolation on the Shannon—that any fish you get there is 
sure to be a big one. The habitués of the Castleconnell Bridge, 
who know all that is te he known about the fish in the river, 
report multitudes runnin, “through. January and even earlier ; 
but since then not a fish, say tne ~—»-ver-veracious ones, has passed 
up. There is a report of two fish nefariously gaffed in the shallows 
somewhere near Castleconnell, but perhaps that is hardly to be 
called fishing. Still, that there are fish in the river there can be 
no doubt. The floods, likefyenough, are part of the reason 
that so few have been taken out‘of it, and perhaps this account 
may suffice for most of the rivers, both Scotch and Irish, that 
are open for February fishing. 





Spring salmon fishing has been much interfered with by the 
volume of water in the rivers. This has brought down the 
kelts, which like heavy water to help them to the sea, and kept 
back the fresh run fish from ascending. Mr. Ffennell’s annual 
retrospect of the past season, which was published in the Times 
last week, shows that in England, Scotland, and Ireland fish 
were scarce and sport poor, though a few very heavy salmon 
were taken. We noted in these pages the abnormal lateness ot 
the fish in the spring. This was, we believe, entirely due to the 
exceptionally low temperature which lasted into June. Tem- 
perature is the sole signal for the migration of birds, and there 
is the best reason for thinking that it must largely influence the 
migration of fish. Later in the season the drought and heat 
made the water low and unwholesome. 





Among the signs of change in the times that we see in the 
country may be reckoned the decay and destruction of the yew 
trees that in some parts used to stand beside very many a 
cottage. That is not to say that there is no growth of yew at 
all. Yew hedges there are in abundance, and indeed it is likely 
that, in the new fashion for things that are old, the yew hedge in 
gardens is being carried rather to an extreme. The yew is a 
hungry thing, and its roots take a lot of stuff that ought to go to the 
making of bright flowers instead of its sombre foliage. But 
what we do not see so much of is the big yew tree beside the 
humble house, or if we see the tree at all it is in a state of some- 
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thing like decay, with no new trees growing up to take its place. 
The meaning of this is that the world has passed out of the 
bow-and-arrow shooting age to the maturity of gun-shooting 
years. The yew tree was grown especially for the making of 
the owner’s bows in the days when the practice of archery was 
encouraged, and even commanded, by Act of Parliament for 
England’s defence against her foes. Other times, other manners 
—of offence and defence. The yew tree and the long bow are no 
longer of their former value. 





We have noticed before this in our “Country Notes” the 
great proportion of Balliol men—four in all—in the Oxford boat. 
Success in the school we have always associated with Balliol 
beyond any other college; the great success on the river is rather 
a new development, though the college has generally held its 
own in matters of athletics. Just now, however, it is holding a 
deal more than its own. Not only has it four members of the 
Varsity crew, but in the torpids the Balliol first boat is head of 
the river, and probably the best boat on the river, and Balliol 
second boat has worked up its way out of the second division 
into an honourable, if lowly, place in the first. It is wonderful 
how a few good men set the rowing pace, so to speak, in a 
whole college—a little leaven leavening the lump. 





There seems to be but one opinion—most highly favour- 
able—about the new regulations proposed and approved by the 
M.C.C. in regard to the very vexed question of the county 
qualification. Lord Harris deserves the best thanks of all 
cricketers for the solution that has sprung from his raising the 
question, although the solution itself is not quite according to his 
original suggestion. In principle everyone was agreed that the 
term ‘ residence was much too elastic in its general use, but to 
hedge it about with just the right definitions and provisions 
was a hard problem, which the new regulations seem to solve 
perfectly. It is now ‘obligatory on the county for which he ”— 
a new man—* wishes to play to prove his qualification to the 
satisfaction of the M.C.C.” These are plain words, and we do 
not see that the provision is one that there should be any 
trouble in enforcing. Again: ‘‘ A cricketer who has played for 
a county for five years” may go on playing for it for ever, 
wherever he lives—subject, of course, to the proviso that he may 
not play for two counties at once. And “a cricketer is always 
eligible to play for the county of his birth.” It is difficult to 
find a fault with these provisions. There is no reasonable doubt 
that they will govern the matter in a far more satisfactory way 
than was the rather slipshod fashion of the past. The M.C.C. is 
to be much congratulated on having done a really difficult job 
really well. Of course ‘‘ we never know till we try,” but if these 
regulations work as well as they read we have much to be 
thankful for. 





After the last few years of drought, it is satisfactory to find 
that the river Cray, which disappeared altogether for a year, is 
beginning to show renewed signs of life. Of course, this is more 
immediately to the advantage of those who are more or less 
dependent on that river for their water supply, but in a wider 
sense it is a hopeful sign of the times—sign that the deep sources 
of the springs are being replenished, and that others, elsewhere, 
who have known what it is to lack water, may have better things 
in store for them too. The rainfall has been very general. 
There is a theory, strongly held by some, that even in the far 
East of England, as in Kent, the reservoirs of the deep springs 
are mainly dependent on the rainfall in the West, even so far 
away as Devon and Cornwall. It is a theory hard to credit and 
hard to prove, though the ways of water are often the very 
opposite to all that the plain man’s calculations would lead him 
to expect. It is at least beyond doubt that in many cases the 
deep level springs are fed from a great distance, and we may 
hope that the counties that most need a replenishment of their 
water supply have been helped by the floods that, as a rule, have 
prevailed where there was least lack of water. A feature of 
these floods has been their long persistence after the rain had 
ceased and the small streams that fed them had gone back to 
their usual level. It was a feature in disagreeable evidence at 
the torpid races at Oxford. 





Before these notes are published Mr. St. John Brodrick will 
presimably have given an answer to a question of which notice 
has been lodged by Sir Edward Grey, asking whether it is the 
intention of the Government to take any steps to prevent the 
extinction of rare or interesting species of wild animals or birds 
in Africa, and, if so, whether the co-operation of other Powers 
has been invited or secured. It is a very timely question. We 
fear that the answer is only too likely to be negative—it is 
scarcely possible that it can be affirmative on all points—but its 
value is likely to be suggestive. The Government can hardly 
fail to express a sympathy with its motive. The establishment 
of some equivalent sanctuary in Africa to the great Yellowstone 
Parkin America would give very general satisfaction; and though 
the details may be difficult to arrange, and the regulations, at this 
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stage, difficult to enforce, the extinction of the larger wild 
animals, more especially, proceeds so quickly that it is none too 
soon for looking ahead to consider the best means for their pre- 
servation. In the meantime it seems as if the Khalifa were still 
a quantity to be reckoned with, though, if the rumour of his 
latest movements be correct, there is hope that he will advance, 
without persuasion, into the lion’s mouth. 

It is interesting to hear that otters have been found in some 
of the streams in Les Llandes, where there does not seem to 
have been any previous suspicion of their residence. In the 
neighbourhood of Arcachon we have lately heard of two very 
large ones being killed. Arcachon is a resort whither more and 
more English families go each year to pass the winter months, 
and any sport that can be found there should add to its attrac- 
tions. At present there are golf links, of a moderate kind, lawn 
tennis courts, the bagged fox may be hunted occasionally, and 
yet more occasionally the wild boar. With an otter-hunt or two 
thrown in, the British or American visitor ought to -be able to 
pass his winter without too great ennut. 

Mr. Francis Galton, in a letter to the Zimes last week 
suggests that exact measurements and side view photographs 
should be taken of all prize pedigree stock exhibited at the 
Agricultural Hall. His letter is very interesting, and we hope 
that his suggestions may be carried out, not only at the 
Agricultural Hall, but at all the principal shows. It may appear 
at first sight to be a scientific record, which would not interest 
the ordinary stock-breeder, but we venture to think, if carried out 
thoroughly, it would be of the greatest practical use. In breeding 
any kind of stock, experience proves that crosses of certain 
strains usually produce certain results ; but though the animals of 
a given family may have on the wholea very general resemblance, 
in a minor degree some may excel in one point and some in 
another. Suppose, for instance, that a breeder of shorthorns is 
going to buy a bull; he wishes to get one of a certain family, 
and at the same time one that is particularly good in any points 
that his own herd are deficient in. As it is, he must either go and 
look at a great many animals, and spend a good deal of money 
and trouble, or depend more or less on luck; whereas if a record 
were kept, such as Mr. Galton proposes, it would be possible to 
find out at once not only what prizes any particular bull or his 
ancestors had won, but what were their especially good points. In 
that case the breeder need only see and choose from the one or two 
which the record showed would be most suitable for his purpose. 


Nothing short of legislation will lay down clearly that if a 
man sells English butter, it shall be English butter, made from 
the cream given by English cows, and made up in an English 
dairy ; and the same with meat, or anything else in the way of 
food. And the penalties must be severe—severe enough to take 
away the profit of a dishonest trader. As for beer made of malt 
and hops, that seems past praying for. Mr. Clare Sewell Read 
is the only one of the Departmental Committee on Beer 
Materials (which has just reported) who has the courage to stand 
up and say that beer means a beverage made of malt and hops, 
and that a person who sells beer ought to be compelled to sell a 
beverage of that description, and if he sells anything else, to let 
his customers know it. In 1880, when the malt tax was shifted 
on to beer, the brewers were conciliated by the “ free mash 
tun’; and this gift took away all the good out of the repeal of 
the malt tax. Barley growers know this. 





Jays, with their propensities for egg-stealing and other 
thievish tricks, are such troublesome little fellows in many parts 
of the country, that it is perhaps of use to notice a manner of 
killing them off that is very effective, namely, attracting them 
within range of a hidden gun by the voice of one of their own 
kind. They are such cunning fellows, dodging down into covert 
the moment they catch sight of man, their enemy, that it is 
difficult enough to shoot them by fair means; but by taking a 
rather unfair advantage of their curiosity or affection (it does not 
seem quite clear which), they can be attracted within shot most 
readily. The easiest way is to get a young jay bird, nearly fledged, 
from the nest. It will ‘‘squawk” unceasingly when put into a 
cage, and its squawking will bring round it in a throng all the 
jays within hearing distance. It is not sport to shoot these 
beautiful, mischievous things thus, but there are cases of 
necessity that know no law, and where the necessity of exter- 
minating the jay arises, this means is the best to meet the case. 








Our Portrait Illustration. 














piece, is the eldest daughter of the Earl of Desart. 

Her mother was the daughter of the fourth and late 
Earl of Harewood. The family seat is Desart Court, Kilkenny, 
and the town house is in Rutland Gardens, 


I ADY JOAN CUFFE, whose portrait forms our frontis- 
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rider is of far greater importance than his rate of progress in determining 
the blame that attaches to the parties to a cycling collision. For the 
present it is difficult to bring this fact home to those who do not ride, and 
therefore are unable to appreciate the management of a machine. A case in 
point has occurred at Leeds, where a lady cyclist sued a firm of carriers for £50, 
as damages sustained by the alleged negligence of one of their servants. The 
facts were as follows: The plaintiff, who was stated to be an experienced 
cyclist, was coming from Roundhay in the direction of Leeds, when, according to 
her story, the defendants’ van, which was being driven in the opposite direction 
by a boy, made a sudden swerve to get into Bayswater Road, the entrance to 
which she was crossing at the time. The result was that the off shaft of the van 
caught the plaintiff in the ribs, knocking her off the machine, and injuring her 
internally. For a long time she suffered great pain and shock to the system. The 
plaintiff, in cross-examination, indignantly denied that she was ‘‘scorching ” at the 
time of the accident. She averred that she was not travelling at the rate of more 
than eight miles an hour. Counsel for the defence théreupon contended that 
‘‘the more experienced the cyclist the more dangerous he was to the rest of the 
public !” 
The judge gave judgment, however, for the lady for £21, and said that the 
accident was caused solely by the driver making a sudden and unexpected swerve 
at a time when the plaintiff did not expect it, and when he could and ought to 
have seen her coming. Though, of course, he deprecated fast riding, he did not 
consider that in this case the pace at which the lady was travelling had anything 
to do with the result. The decision, therefore, turned entirely on the question 
of fact, and nobody who can appraise the probabilities could look for any 
other result. On the one hand we have, firstly, a boy driver; secondly, a 
covered van, the most dangerous vehicle known ; and, thirdly, the well-known 
propensity of drivers to turn suddenly without a thought of any other road- 
user. On the other hand we have a 
cyclist, and a lady, represented to have 
been ‘‘scorching” to destruction. Any- 
one who knows Leeds would dismiss 
the idea as absurd on the face of it. 
The town is paved with granite setts, 
and intersected with tram lines, on 
which electric cars run almost as 
quickly as a train. For my own part 
I would sooner ride a cycle along 
Cheapside than in and around Leeds, 
for even in dry weather the setts are 
slippery near the tram lines. In such 
a district the most expert rider would 
naturally proceed in gingerly fashion 
rather than scorch, while the novice 
would not dare to ride at all ; so that 
the contention of the defendants’ 
counsel was far-fetched in the extreme. 
In the long list of charges against 
cycling is that of having killed the 
taste for literature. Such, at all 
events, was the plea of a man who 
was charged at Cardiff with neglecting 
to maintain his wife and children. 
He was a book traveller, it appears, 
and at one time used’ to earn £3 a 
week. He now stated that he could 
only make a third of that sum, and 
attributed that result to the rise of 
cycling, which had ‘taken the place 
of reading, and spoiled the publishing 
trade.” Unfortunately for his conten- 
tions, it was shown that it was drink 
rather than cycling which had con- 
tributed to his downfall, and the case 
is only another of the many in which, 
from interested motives, someone has 
attempted to give cycling a bad name. 
A well-known chain-maker, Mr. 
Hans Renold, has just published his 
views on the merits of block and roller 
chains, the latter including the twin- 
roller and the five-eighths-inch roller 
respectively. At the outset he con- 
demns the half-inch pitch roller pattern as unsatisfactory, which is scarcely 
consoling for the owners of the numerous machines so fitted that are now in 
use. The five-eighths-inch roller, however, Mr. Renold declares to be theoreti- 
cally Superior to the one-inch block, inasmuch as the latter enters and leaves the 
chain wheel with a gliding or rubbing action, whilst the roller chain is rolling in 
and out of the gear, and therefore works with less wear and loss of power. 
This advantage, however, he proceeds to urge, is one of degree only, and adds 
that if the block chain wheels are well made, and accurate in pitch, diameter, 
and form of tooth, there is so little loss due to this source of friction, that the 
advantage of the roller chain is not worth the extra cost. 

. He formulates some further conclusions as follows: An inaccurate wheel 
will do more harm to a block than toa roller chain, The roller chains have about 
double the number of parts that are required for a block chain, and, as they are 
48 costly to make, their price will be nearly double. An indifferently-made 
roller chain. will give poor results, and yet be more costly than even the best 


Gene day it will be recognised that the skill or otherwise of the individual 
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block chain. The twin-rolier works as well as the five-eighths-inch roller chain, 
but is slightly heavier, and, having more parts, is more costly. It has, however, 
the advantage that if a man has a block chain, and wishes to fit a roller without 
a change of sprockets, the latter have only to be trimmed to a slight degree and 
they will be suitable for the twin-roller pattern. It is clear, therefore, that 
the block chain is much cheaper than the roller, especially the twin-roller, and 
is also lighter, whilst its working efficiency is almost equal to the more expensive 
types. Indeed, as the loss by friction in chain transmission has been calculated 
as only one per cent., there is little room for improvement where the roller 
patterns are concerned. Where a fixed gear-case is used, there cannot be a toss 
up between them, and to my mind the only real advantage of the roller chain is 
on machines which have no gear-case, because the rolling action has the effect of 
clearing the links of mud, and there is less loss by friction accordingly. 
THE PILGRIM 


THE SHIRE HORSE SHOW. 


LL circumstances combined. to render the twentieth Shire Horse Show a 
A pronounced success, as the entry of 586 was the heaviest for nine years, 
the weather was perfect, and the attendance exceptional ; whilst, lastly, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the president-elect of the Shire Horse Society, 
patronised the show in person. The fact, too, that the champion mare was 
bred by the Prince, although now the property of Sir J. Blundell Maple, intensi- 
fied public interest in the exhibition, especially as the collection of mares was 
the largest and best that has ever appeared at the Agricultural Hall. On the 
other hand, although the stallion entry showed a slight increase of five over the 
total of last year—the excess in the number of mares being forty-eight—the 
horse classes were not generally regarded as showing so much improvement in 
the quality of the exhibits as might have been expected ; but taken all round 
it was a great show, and one of which Englishmen may well feel proud, as in no 
other country in the world could such a collection of heavy horses be found. 
The victory, too, of the Sandringham-bred mare, Dunsmore Gloaming, in the 
competition for the Challenge Cup offered for the best mare in the show, is 
an event in the annals of the breed that will be long remembered, as the 
success of Sir J. Blundell Maple’s bay caused many to call to mind the long 
association of the Shire horse with the Royal house of England. 

Indeed, as Sir Walter Gilbey has clearly pointed out in his excellent mono- 
graph on ‘*The Great Horse or War Horse,” the modern Shire is a lineal 
descendant of the puny animals—though puny only by comparison with the 
mighty 18h. monsters of the present day—which drew the chariots of Boadicea, 
increased in size and improved in type by the efforts of many a British 
monarch who imported great black stallions of the Flanders breed to cross 
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BUSCOT HAROLD. 


with the native English mares. Thus the evolution of the Shire horse is largely 
due to the gracious Royal patronage bestowed upon him; and therefore what 
could possibly be a more appropriate conclusion to the judging at the twentieth 
show than the awarding of the last great cup to an animal bred by the Prince of 
Wales? 

The result of the competition for the championship of the stallions was from 
the first a foregone conclusion, as there was nothing present that could possibly 
be expected to accomplish the overthrow of the bay Buscot Harold, exhibited 
and bred by Mr. Alexander Henderson, M.P. This horse, although only a two 
year old, was awarded this trophy twelve months ago, upon which occasion he 
defeated his sire, Markeaton Royal Harold, whilst his dam, Aurea, recently 
disposed of for 950 guineas, secured the championship of the mare section, Unfor- 
tunately, Aurea has not improved since that great achievement, but her son 
has, and consequently the accompanying illustration may be accepted with 
confidence as that of an exceptionally fine specimen of the Shire horse, Great 
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merit, too, was possessed by Mr. Peter Stubs’s 
Blaisdon Conqueror, the winner of the cup for 
the bes: of the adult stallions, for the possession 
of which trophy he was hard pressed by Mr. 
James Forshaw’s pair, Burgeon and King Holt ; 
but their owner may feel consoled by the fact 
that he won first prize for the best stallion five 
years old and under 16h. 2in., with Yorkshire 
Ben, and also fir-t in the four year olds with 
Nailstone Coeur de Lion; so he by no means 
was sent empty away. Beyond all doubt the 
next best mare to Dunsmore Gloaming was 
Lord Rothschild’s grey Aldenham Dame; whilst 
the grand, shapely Saxon Girl, bred by Sir 
Walter Gilbey, likewise served Lord Rothschild 
well, for she won him first prize in the class for 
five year old mares under 16h. high. Sir J. 
Blundell Maple, too, must be congratulated 
upon the success that attended his stable, for, in 
addition to taking the championship of her sex 
with Dunsmore Gloaming, he was awarded the 
filly cup for the best yearling, two year old or 
three year old, present for the black Victor’s 
Queen, which, like Dunsmore Gloaming, was 
b:ed by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, by Mr. 
John Rowell’s old champion, Bury Victor Chief. 
The show terminated on Friday with a sale by 
auction of a large number of Shires. 


THE WATERLOO CUP. 
2 ie decision of the competition for the blue riband of the leash has this 


year been attended by so many favourable circumstances that beyond 
all doubt an immense impetus has been added to the sport of coursing. 


The mere fact that the attendance of 
spectators was far larger than it has 
been for man. years will in itself be 
a subject for congratulation amongst 
coursing men, as it is not so very long 
ago that the prophets of evil were abroad 
declaring that the sport was doomed, 
and importance most unquestionably 
was added to their forebodings by the 
fact that the public seemed to be 
holdin: aloof from Altcar. Doubtless 
the weather has from time to time 
deterred any but the most enthusiastic 
lovers of the greyhound fion venturing 
forth to witness the running for the 
famous cup; but this year, although 
the nights were cold and frosty, the 
sun succeeded in asserting his supre- 
macy, so that the company ran no risks 
to health and could thoroughly enjoy 
his genial rays. Then, too, there was 
the fact that the Australian Champion 
Bogan, owned by Mr. S. Bladon, was 
runnin: in the nomination of Mr. C. 
FE. Marfleet to attract the many who 
love to enjoy a novelty, whilst the 
coincidence that the animal in question 
was drawn in the first round against 
Mr. Hardy’s Wild Night, the winner of 
last year’s Waterloo Cup, by no means 
detracted from the excitement created by 
the appearance of the Australian crack. 
At the same time, it must be admitted 
that Bogan was a little bit of a dis- 
appointment, as he went down pointless 
in a most unsatisfactory trial with Wild 
Night, and fared no better in the com- 


petition for the Purse, in which he was well beaten by the moderate Ben Clachan, 
whom he met in the first round. The great excitement of the draw was the 
announcement that Mr. Pilkington’s Peregrine Pickle was a runner, as the 
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accident to this most unlucky greyhound’s foot on the day previously had caused his 
inclusion in the list of starters to be at one time very doubtful. Yet, in spite of his 
misfortune, Peregrine Pickle ran a great greyhound ; but perhaps his abnormal 
capacity for getting into accidents—-he staked himself shortly before last year’s 
Cup, and succeeded in breaking a toe in it—has so accustomed the game and 


speedy brindle and white to casualties 
of the kind that he has ceasel to be 
inconvenienced by them. 

Perhaps the most disappointing 
greyhound that ran in this year’s Cup 
was Mr. E. M. Crosse’s red dog Chock, 
which last year ran into the last four 
and promised great things in the future ; 
but since last spring Chock appears to 
have cultivated a distaste for hard wuik, 
as he certainly gave many onlookers the 
impression that he was not doing his 
best. Regarding the prospects of the 
winner on the night of the draw, all 
that need be said is that when the card 
was called over there was. no money 
forthcoming to support Mr. E. Rogers’s 
Black Fury, named by Mr. Thompson, 
and consequently the black was included 
in the category of the friendless brigade. 
Still the son of Mad Fury and Mischief 
X. ran his courses like a sterling grey- 
hound, displaying speed, stamina, and 
gameness, and he succeeded in dis- 
posing of the claims of such good dogs 
as Real Haydon, Border Song, Faber 
Fortune, Circus Clown, and George 
Tincler, the latter being a greyhound 
that showed such speed on the first day 
that not a few good judges on the 
ground expressed the opinion that he 
would very nearly win the cup, whilst 
in the decider he inflicted a defeat upon 
Lapal. The latter is the property of 
the Duke of Leeds, who last year also 
occupied the tantalising position of 
owner of the runner-up; whilst Mr. 


Joseph Trevor, of Litchfield, again got into the last four with Mr. H, Ilardy’s 
second string, as Hesper ran in his name, whereas twelve months ago he won 
the cup with Mr. Hardy’s Wild Night, the latter gentleman electing to be 


represented upon that occasion by 
Wet Day. As a puppy Black Fury 
ran three times, improving his running 
upon each occasion ; but he was put 
out by Little Blowhard in the second 
round of the Waterloo Cup. This 
year the black had only appeared once 
previous to his victory last week, that 
being at Sleaford, where he won the 
Bristol Stakes, being sold to his present 
owner, Mr. Rogers, for 90 guineas a 
few weeks ago. That his name will 
go down to posterity as a great grey- 
hound is doubtful, but Black Fury 
most certainly won all his courses 
fairly and squarely, the only excep- 
tional piece of good luck that belel 
him being in his trial with Faber 
Fortunz, the favourite on the night of 
the draw, as though the latter led him, 
the winner was rather favoured by the 
hare. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Waterloo Cup of 1899 
resulted in a brilliant success, so that 
coursing men are fully justified in 
believing that a great impetus has 
been given thereby to the king of 
sports. 
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BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 


HERE was plenty of racing last week, though ncne of any great interest. 
| To begin at the beginning of last week’s sport, we had, as usual, a 
cheery little meeting at Lingfield. Although stakes were not large, 
fields were ; and a noteworthy instance of the fact that small stakes invariably 
attract larzer fields than big ones, under National Hunt Rules, was afforded by 
the Groombridge Steeplechase of 40 sovs. bringing out fourteen runners, whilst 
only five went to the post for the Southern Handicap Steeplechase of 100 sovs. 
In this last-named event, which was the first on the card, backers began well by 
making Senlac favourite, as although True Blue ought to have won but for having 
run out, Mr. Gore’s mare beat him easily by six lengths, with the utterly hopeless 
Grand National candidate, Corner, third. They never had another look in, 
however, until the last race, the Four Year Old Hurdle Plate, for which Merry 
Monk was made a hot favourite, and which he won with the greatest ease from 
three moderate opponents. 

The second day was favoured with bright, spring-like weather, and a marked 
improvement in the attendance was the result. Forty and fifty pound plates 
were again the order of the day, with the exception of the New Selling Handicap 
Steeplechase of two miles, worth 200 sovs., the winner to be sold for 100 sovs. 
Considering his form over hurdles, I should have expected Tours to be made 
favourite for this, but for some reason or another Scourst had that honour 
thrust upon him, being backed as though he was quite certain to win. He ran 
badly, however, and Tours, who is by St. Gatien—Faustine, won easily by six 
lengths, being subsequently sold for 300 guineas. The St. Piers Selling 
Handicap Steeplechase of 50 sovs. brought out sixteen runners, and was won by 
Mr. J. C. Kirk’s Abbey Hill, a son of Mr. Guy Bethel’s well-bred sire Southill. 
The winner was subsequently sold to Mr. H. Sidney for 110 guineas, There 
were only four starters for the opening event of the afternoon, the Park Steeple- 
chase, of whom True Blue, improving on his first day’s manner, ran straight, 
and won comfortably from Sitric, who was giving him 5lb. In the last race of 
the meeting, the Sevenoaks Hurdle Race, Merry Monk again came to the rescue 
of backe:s, although as odds of 7 to 4 were laid on him, he can hardly have been 
much of a retriever for them. 

The principal feature of Wednesday’s racing at Warwick was the defeat of 
Ford of Fyne by Poussette and Miss Morrison, in the Warwick Handicap Steeple- 
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THE DUKE OF LEEDS AND LAPAL. 


chase of three miles. This distance is not far enough for him, of course, but he 
was only trying to give 14lb, to the winner and 22]b, to the second, and odds 
of 13 to 8 were laid on his doing so successfully, He made a bad mistake, 
however, less than a mile from home, and could 
only finish third. Later in the week he had to 
play second fiddle to Summer Lightning, to 
whom he was only conceding 3lb., and although 
he will probably do better than this over the 
longer distance at Aintree, his chance there must, 
I am afraid, be a very remote one. I doubt if 
anyone ever saw a much higher-class chaser than 
Horizon was on the afternoon on which he beat 
Cloister at Sandown Park. But for a bit of bad 
luck he would probably have won a Grand 
National as well, but it was some time since he 
had been seen in public until he went to the 
post for the Debdale National Hunt Flat Race 
at Warwick, on Thursday last. He has evidently 
quite lost his once brilliant form, as he finished 
last of four, the winner being Dead Level, who 
won by a length and a-half. 

This victory of Dead Level’s was followed 
up by another on the succeeding afternoon at 
Birmingham. It was in the last event on the 
card, the Highbury Maiden National Hunt Flat 
Race, and as he had only one opponent, the 
moderate Uncle John, to beat, he started at 10 
to 1 on, and won ina canter by fifteen lengths. 
Really these National Hunt Flat Races are too 
stupid for words, and the sooner they are 
abolished the better. I have several times 
lately been assured that Sheriff Hutton has 
a good outside chance for this year’s Grand 
National, and his easy victory in the Liverpool 
Trial Handicap Steeplechase of three miles and 
a-half lends some colour to the idea. Still, the 
best-class animal seen out during the afternoon was 
that nice four year old Sweet Adare, who won the 
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Flying Hampton, Friaty, and two others, and he 
will probably make a useful horse over ‘‘ sticks,” 

The Waterloo Cup has monopolised most of 
the business done at the clubs of late, and there 
has been very little real speculation on the Grand 
National or Lincoln Handicap. In what there 
has been on the former, Gentle Ida has held her 
place at the head of the list, although there has 
been a tendency to depreciate the merits of her 
easy victory over Parma Violet at Hurst Park. 
The last-named is but a little one, it is true, but 
it must not be forgotten that, previous to the 
above-mentioned defeat, she had won four three- 
mile steeplechases off the reel, in two of which 
she had carried 12st. 4lb. and 12st. 7|b. respec- 
tively, whilst in one of these she gave 6lb. and 
a very easy beating to Cathal. Still, she may not 
stay the four and a-half miles at Aintree, and, as 
I am told that she hurt herself at Hurst Park, 
she may not see the post; whilst even if she 
does, I look upon Gentle Ida as quite certain to 
beat her. again, should that grand mare come fit 
and well to the post. No one who saw last 
year’s race, and “noticed the style in which 
Drogheda, only just. recovered from a_ serious 
ailment, and obviously pounds below his 
true form, galloped home in.the face of a 
blinding snow-storm, can possibly say that he 
will not win again this year. He has plenty 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” of weight, it is true, but sill he 1 such a 
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safe conveyance, and such a game, honest-staying customer, that I should always 
be sorry to stand against him. Having lately seen him in his training quarters, 
I am in a position to state of my own knowledge that he is looking exceedingly 
well, and is a very different horse from the hide-bound, tucked-up invalid we 
saw in the Aintree paddock twelve months ago. He is not a big horse by any 
means, nor would he take most people at first sight ; but the more one looks at his 
long, low, muscu ar frame, short, flat, big-boned legs, great quarters, and powerful 
arms and thighs, the more one likes him. A hard, wiry, useful sort he is all 
over, looking bright and well when I saw him a week ago, and just as a horse 
should look four weeks before the day. At the same time, the stable also shelters 
that nice and lightly-weighted mare Queen Bee, who is also looking in rare 
fettle, and I do not think it has by any means been decided yet which of the two 
will run, or whether both will be sent to the post to take their chance. One 
thing is at least certain, namely, that there is no better host, or more straight- 
forward sportsman, than Mr. Kk. C. Dawson, who very kindly showed me all 
there was to be seen at Whatcombe last week, and I sincerely hope that he will 
win the big steep'echase of the season for the second year in succession with one 
of his pair. OurTpost. 


RIFLES, REVOLVERS, & PISTOLS. 


T Omdurman the Service rifle and ammunition proved their efficiency 
A almost for the first time. It is ten years now since the Government 
brought out the Lee-Metford, which has in the interval, since its 
first production, been very much improved. The strain of the °303 cartridge 
was found too much for the pin attachment in the bolt-head, and the screwed 
pattern was accordingly substituted, by the acquisition of a patent taken out by 
a well-known firm of rifle manufacturers. Since then, the chief improvements 
were in the bullet used, and in the rifling. The solid nickel bullet, though of 
great penetrative force, was found deficient in stopping power, and its place was 
taken by the soft-nosed bullet, now used by our troops, while the improved 
rifling known as the Enfield, with five grooves instead of seven, and these of 
broader shape, was also introduced as capable of more wear from the friction of 
the buliets. In this way the Lee-Enfield magazine military rifle and form of 
bullet were arrived at, that now prove thoroughly efficient and deadly in their 
effect upon the enemy, as was shown by their execution on the Dervish hordes 
under the shadow of Khartoum. The Lee-Enfield is now recognised not only as 
a military arm that has no superior in any continental military weapon, but also, 
with certain improvements in its form and action, as good a sporting magazine 
rifle as could be desired, shooting Government ammunition with all the strength 
and accuracy of the Service rifle. For sporting purposes two improvements 
have been effected in the Lee-Enfield. The system of a detachable barrel has 
been applied, in order that the stock may be separated from the barrel when 
carrying the rifle in a case, for the sake of convenience in transit, and on the top 
end of the stock a new kind of safety bolt is attached, worked by a thumb-piece, 
which may be made automatic in the same way as the top of the safety bolt as 
now adopted on the best double hammerless guns and rifles. The backward 
movement of the bolt in the operation of opening the breech to cock the arm 
pushes back the thumb-piece of the safety bolt, allowing the bolt to go into 
position for bolting the arm, and when the bolt is carried home a bent or notch 
in the bolt-head comes over the safety catch, and is held in position by the latter. 
Tne safety bolt on the Government pattern rifle, though simple, is awkwardly 
placed, and difficult to manipulate by the sportsman. As now made on the new 
sporting Lee-Enfield, the safety bolt can be used as a secondary sear in case of 
accident to the proper sear, or the safety sear being rendered inoperative by the 
breaking of the sear spring, and the rifle can still be fired from the safety 
catch which holds back the bolt. Then the sporting only holds half the 
number of cartridges in the magazine that are contained in the military arm, 
and thus dispenses with half the size of the magazine of the latter. 
Five cartridges in the magazine at once are quite enough for deer-stalking 
purposes, and by getting rid of half the projecting magazine the appearance of 
the rifle is improved. The sighting is also improved, an orthoptic sight being 
placed upon the grip of the rifle in front of the hand on the top of the stock. 
The backward travel of the bolt of course knocks over this sight, but a spring is 
extended in the front and bears against a stud at the bottom of the sight, causing 
it to spring back into its usual upright position. These then are the improve- 
ments in the Lee-Enfield sporting magazine rifle, and it is considered that they 
make it one of the most effective sporting rifles in use. It is of course built 
with either single or double barrels, at prices to correspond. Some deer-stalkers 
prefer even a smaller bore than the Lee-Enfield, and for them about a year ago 
was Lrought out the new double sporting °256 rifle, a very ingeniously-built 
weapon, able to bring down stags at very long ranges with surprising accuracy. 
Though of great penetrative power, the bullets of the double sporting :256 have 
also, as now made, considerable stopping power, obtained by an alteration in 
their covering that enables them more readily to mushroom on striking a stag. 
As to the efficacy of the present Service revolver, a lively discussion has 
been progressing in the Birmingham papers. Some manufacturers there believe 
automatic magazine pistols of German and Belgian construction superior to the 
English revolver now used by our troops, while others again, though admitting 
the superiority of the automatic magazine pistol in range, rapidity of fire, 
accuracy of aim, and absence of recoil, are disposed to question its ‘‘ man- 
stopping ” qualities at short distances in comparison with the British Service 
revolver, made in Birmingham. Nickel-plated bullets, such as are used in the 
magazine pistols, are not well suited, say their opponents, for stopping a rush by 
the enemy; the bullets go whistling through the bodies of those hit by them 
without doing them very much damage, certainly not enough to stop their 
on-rush effectually. At Omdurman, for instance, one officer of the Lancers is 
said to have dropped three Dervishes dead with three discharges of his Webley 
revolver, while his companion who was armed with a Mauser pistol fired ten 
shots into as many Dervishes, but did not succeed in dropping or even stopping 
a single one of them. If true, the story tells well in favour of the present 
Service revolver at close quarters; but we believe experiments are now being 
made with the object of improving the stopping qualities of the Mauser pistol 
bullet, which are likely to be successful. But we are shortly, we hear, to have 
an English automatic magazine pistol in the market. It is to be called the 
‘* Mars,” and will be a heavier weapon than the German ones, with considerably 
increased stopping power, and taking a heavier powder charge. The difficulty, 


we believe, is to invent mechanism that will automatically discharge cartridges . 


containing other tha.. nickel-coated bullets, owing to the tendency shown by all 
automatic pistols to ‘‘jamming” in the excitement of quick firing. The latest 
idea in revolvers, we may say, is that just brought out by the Colt Company. It 
is a new double action Service revolver, comprising ail the recent improvements 
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of the Colt, with some additional ad-antages not hitherto to be found in it. It 
has a pointless solid frame, and mechanism that at once ejects the spent 
cartridges. On firing, the cylinder is locked in its place, enabling the chamber 
to so fit the barrel that all escape of powder gas is avoided. Like all American 
firearms, the parts, which only number thirty-four, are interchangeable, and the 
calibre of *455 is made specially to take the Government regulation central fire 
cartridge with 18grs. of powder and a 265grs. bullet. The lock mechanism 
contains only three springs, and all its parts are strong and durable. 


THE WEIGHT OF GUNs. 

A 12-bore gun with the ordinary length of barrels should weigh some- 
where between 6}1b. and 7lb.; a 16-bore usually weighs from 6lb. to 6$1b., and 
a 20-bore should run between 5$1b. and 6lb. in weight. No one should burden 
himself with a gun that is too heavy for him, for if beyond his strength, as the 
day comes to a close his shoulders may ache, and the gun drag upon his arms. 
It is the end of a day’s shooting that tells whether a gun is too heavy ‘or a 
shooter, too ponderous for his strength. If he finds that he feels it a burden, 
marring his enjoyment in shooting as the day progresses, he should lose no time 
in changing it for a lighter gun, even if he has also to have recourse to a lighter 
load. The load that may suit a gun weighing 71b. is invariably too heavy for 
the light gun of 6}1b. or 6}lb., and would make it jump with recoil, which not 
only spoils the shooting, but may lead to gun-headache from excessive vibration. 
For a light gun, 10z. of shot, with a proportionate charge of nitro-powder, is 
the best load. The change, however, from a heavy to a light gun should not be 
too readily made, if a shooter finds that the heavier gun can be conveniently 
carried, and especially where much covert shooting has to be undertaken, as in 
that case the weight of the gun does not much affect the shooter who has merely 
to use it when in the act of shooting, and is not obliged to carry it with him all 
day long. A heavy gun should obviate recoil, and by shooting a heavier charge he 
is able todo more execution than with a lighter one. Further, it is steadier in the 
hand when aimed at an object, and therefore all the more likelv to lead to good 
marksmanship, especially in covert shooting or partridge driving. NEVIs. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF | 
WILD BIRD PROTECTION 


" ‘HE healthy instinct which impels every Englishman, however humble, to 
indulge in a ‘¢ bit o’ sport ” whenever he has the time and opportunity, 
was unrestrained by law until the end of the fourteenth century. The 

country was wild, game was plentiful, and all men, from the rank of day-labourer 

upwards, so long as they took care to avoid the forests, parks, and warrens of the 

King and the great lords, could go hunting, in their primitive way, ‘‘ with light 

hearts unafraid.” 

In the year 1390, however, a statute of Richard II. struck the first blow 
at the humblest order of sportsman. It enacted, briefly, that ‘‘no manner of 
artificer, labourer, nor any other layman” not possessing lands to the value of 
40S. a year, nor any priest not advanced to the value of £10 a year, should 
keep greyhounds or other dogs for hunting, or use ferrets, nets, harepipes, or 
other engines to take or destroy hares or conies, ‘ne non other disport of 
gentilmen ” (which would no doubt include pheasants and pa:tridges), under 
pain of one year’s imprisonment. The first step towards game preservation, in 
short, was to limit the number of sportsmen by means of a property qualifica- 
tion, and Parliament appears to have done nothing else towards this end for a 
hundred years. 

The next step was to protect the quarry itself. In 1495 an Act of 
Henry VII. was passed concerning ‘‘ fesauntes and partriches.” Any person 
taking pheasants and partridges on the estate of another, without his assent, was 
made liable to a penalty of £10. This provision was a special application of the 
general law of trespass, intended to preserve game for the enjoyment of the land- 
owner ; but the intent of the statute was also to protect bird-life more generally, 
as it imposed a severe penalty (imprisonment for a year and a day, and a fine) for 
taking the eggs of hawks or swans. 

The prevention of unfair methods of taking game constitutes another factor 
in the development of protection for bird and beast. In 1523 an Act was passed 
prohibiting the practice of ‘tracing hares in the snow ” with dogs or otherwise. 
After reciting that divers persons daily killed and destroyed hares ‘ by 10, 12, 
or 16 upon one day” (!) by this method, the Act imposed a penalty of 6s. 8d. 
for each hare so taken. The reign of Henry VIII. is further noteworthy for the 
first real Wild Birds’ Protection Act, establishing a close time for the taking of 
wildfowl and of their eggs. The Statute 25, Hen. VIII., c. 11, provided that 
‘‘dukkes, mallardes, wygeons, teales, wyldgeese, and dyverse other kyndes of 
wyldfowle ” should not be taken between the end of May and the end of Augus’, 
under pain of one year’s imprisonment, and a penalty of 4d. for every fowl so 
taken. Gentlemen, however, sporting with spaniels and longbows, ‘‘ without 
usyng any nette or other yngyne,” were privileged to hunt and take wildfowl 
during the close season. The Act further provided that the eggs of wildfowl 
should not be taken between March 1st and June 30th, on pain of one year’s 
imprisonment, and under the following penalties: For every egg of a crane or 
bustard, 20d. ; of a ‘* byttour, heroune, or shovelard,” 8d. ; and of a ‘‘ malarde, 
tele, or other wyldfowl,” 1d. The Act did not extend to crows, choughs, 
‘*ravins,” and buzzards, or their eggs, or to ‘‘other fowle, or their egges, not 
comestyble nor used to be eaton.” With the exception of the provisions as to 
eggs, the Act was repealed by 3 & 4 Edw. VI., c. 7; but it affords a fair 
prototype of modern legislation on this subject. 

It would be tedious to follow all the early game laws seriatim. They pro- 
hibited the taking of pheasants and partridges by night, the selling of game, the 
taking of eggs, the keeping of dogs by unqualified persons, the setting of snares and 
other ‘‘ poaching ” practices, and so far tended to the preservation of the limited 
number of birds included under the head of game. The earliest indication of a 
‘* shooting season” appears to be in the Statute 1, Jac. I., c. 27, which enabled 
persons having free warren, lords of manors, and freeholders to take pheasants 
and partridges in the daytime, with nets, from Michaelmas to Christmas. 

There are many other interesting statutes dealing with this subject, but 
enough has been said to show that the complete protection now happily afforded 
to nearly all wild birds, great and small, has been gradually evolved from the 
early game laws, which regulated the qualification (and consequently the numbers) 
of sportsmen, prescribed the methods of sporting, and protected the objects of sport 
—the highest form of protection being the institution of the close season originated 
by the statute of Henry VIII, briefly summarised above. J. S. &. 
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ANUARY 2g9TH.—IN Camp at Kaddo. Hirsi has seen tracks 
of three lions, two old and a young one. Two of the 
camelmen came in saying they had found an ostrich nest 
and seen the old bird go off. Went out, and there, sure 

enough, were six eggs. Sat up in a shelter for an hour, tortured 
by flies, waiting for the old bird, but he did not turn up. Next 
day, before breakfast, out again to try for the old ostrich, but 
still no luck. After breakfast went out—self, THe THREE 
SuikarRis, and the four.mounted Habr Awal-—for the day after 
lion. Found a lot of tracks up to within a mile of camp. Spent 
the morning trying to follow them out, but could make nothing 


IN CAMP. 





THE THREE SHIKARIS. 





of them. On the whole, Hirsi said, we saw tracks of six lions, 
all ‘* wives’ except one, and a young one. 

January 31st.—It was cruel cold this morning, both ther- 
mometers, at 6.30 a.m., registering 37deg. Fahr. One feels this 
after the broiling hot days. Same programme as yesterday—lots 
of tracks, no lions—but Osca has been telling his beads, and 
prophesies for us great sport. His prophecies are much credited 
by all the rest. Went to ostrich nest and took the eggs, as the 
old bird evidently has deserted. Getting rather disgusted, and 
shall shift camp to-morrow, or day after, unless things promise 
better, in accord with Osca’s prophecy. It is rather a_ big 

business, this moving camp. 
The caravan is divided, ‘when 
in camp, into three messes, 
each of about ten men, and 
the cook’s mess for himself and 
my two boys. . Each man gets 
one pound of rice, half a pound 
of dates, and two ounces of 
ghee daily. During Ramadan 
they do not cook their rice till 
after sunset, but most of them 
eat dates. during the day. 
Some are more strict. One 
man gets five rupees a month 
extra for measuring and weigh- 
ing out the rations. The rows 
are frequent, but he is very 
strict. Every week or so | 
give them a fat-tailed sheep, 
one foreach mess; but camel's 
hump is their prime delicacy. 

There are immense herds 
of camels and sheep round all 
the watering-places, women 
and children tending them. 
While Loapine and unloading, 
the Somalis keep up a per- 
petual sing-song—* Egasotik,” 
it sounds like. 

We have. two sentries 
awake all night, and they seem 
trustworthy. When I am 
awake I hear them calling to 
each other. There is a mullah, 
or priest, in the caravan, who 
can read and write Arabic and 
leads the daily prayers. The 
men come from every tribe in 
the country—a good arrange- 
ment, as in case of a row with 
one the others do not all take 
his part, as they.would if he 
were a fellow-tribesman. 

On February 2nd I. had 
my first sight of a lion. Ata 
quarter to ten, Adan, who had 
gone prospecting, returned with 
news of fresh tracks of four 
lions, two. old and two young. 

_- Started at once, and was on 
the track by eleven; Hirsi and 
Adan tracked on, till suddenly 
one of them saw a lioness 
about three hundred yards off. 
She stood and stared at us a 
minute or two, then turned 
and made off with great bounds. 
The four pony men were after 
her like a shot, the rest of 
us running behind. She made 
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for some thick covert about & 
quarter of a mile off. Just as 
she reached it Osca headed 
and turned her. She gave a 
great growl, and bounded off 
at right angles. Another of 
the men headed her back, but 
she turned into the thickest 
part of the covert, and we 
never saw her again, though 
we followed her tracks a long 
way. I never had a chance 
to shoot. The lioness looked 
just like a great cat bounding 
along. 

There is an eloquent gap 
in the diary here. It begins 
again on February 11th. 

Wrist much better to-day, 
and can write a little. It 
looks like healing up. We 
were moving camp on the 
3rd towards the south-west, 
intending to give up lion for 
a bit till the wet weather 
came on, and it would be easier tracking, and in the mean- 
time to have a go in at oryx, hartebeest, etc., when before 
we had gone two hours we came on the perfectly fresh tracks of 
a lion and a cub. Sent on caravan, and began to follow up 
track with the three shikaris, Hirsi doing the tracking. ‘Came 
to a thick patch of thorn, which I skirted round with Adan 
while .Hirsi tracked 
on through. Suddenly 
Hirsi began to whistle, 
and I ran back to him, 
and just as I reached 
him saw a_ lioness 
jump round with a 
growl, not more than 
ten yards off, and 
away she went. We 
yelled to Osca and 
the pony men to 
follow her, and on they 
went right through 
the bushes, we after 
them, myself carrying 
the 577. 

We had run not 
a hundred yards when 
the cub came back, as if charging at us. He was not 
much bigger than a cat, and went past us, with a kind of 
baby growl, about five yards off. At the same time Osca 
began shouting on the left, and off we went there. Heard 
lioness roaring, and the next moment saw her, not more 
than thirty yards off, with head up watching us, her tail 
going like a flail. Hirsi and I moved round to try for a flank 
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LOADING. 


shot at her, but it was no good. As we moved she turned, always 
facing us and looking so nasty that I had to take the shot as she 
was. I knelt, took steady aim, and fired. The only effect was 
to make her charge on the instant, bounding straight towards us. 
I fired again at fifteen yards, and saw the bullet strike just 
under her. Then it was awkward. Directly Hirsi saw I had 
missed he jumped in 
front of me; he was 
absolutely unarmed ! 
But it was with me 
the lioness meant to 
reckon. She skirted 
him, knocking him 
down, and jumped at 
me, bowling me over 
like a shot rabbit. 
The blow broke my 
whole hunter watch. 
This I found after- 
wards. It was more 
important at the time 
that it sent my pistol, 
which I had just 
drawn, whizzing from 
my hand. It was 
awkward. Instinctively I shoved the rifle stock towards her, 
and no doubt that saved mea lot. When the business was all 
over, not before, I found the stock ALL CuHawep Up (I took a 
photograph of it); and how the rifle shot without a smash I 
cannot think. 

Then Hirsi, again unarmed, jumped up, sprang right astride 
the lioness’s back as she stood over me, seized her: by the ears, 
and literally shook her off me—an 
absolutely fearless man. 

The great brute jumped over me 
and made back to the same place as 
before. The game began again—we 
walking round her, she turning her 
head and always facing us. It was 
no use, so Hirsi and I walked up 
to within some fifteen yards of her ; 
both knelt down, I with the 577, he 
with the *303. I had given him 
strict orders not to fire unless | 
missed both barrels. But one was 
enough; my first bullet took her fair 
in the chest. She gave one jump, then 
fell back dead, while I fainted. 

In five minutes I came to, and 
we reckoned the damage done—rifle 
chawed, watch broken, clothes torn 
to pieces, hat bashed, wrist bitten 
through, and knee badly nipped. 

Hirsi undoubtedly saved my life 
—his pluck was something extra- 
ordinary—first jumping in front to 
save me when she charged, and then 
shaking her off by the ears when she 
had fairly got me. 

We sent for the caravan, had 
my wounds tended, and encamped 
for three days. By that time I was 
better, but still too stiff in the knee 
to think of walking. I had bagged 
my first lioness, but for this once it 
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was to be my last. I was carried on a stretcher back to 
Berbera, sold off my camels, paid my men, caught the boat 
home at Aden, and arrived in England practically well. But I 
should never have arrived there if it had not been for Hirsi. 








4A GOLDEN PLOFER. 


To line of the highest butts was just visible from the 














lodge. In the morning it was a heavy climb to them, 

and there were those, including the keeper, who had a 
wide circuit to command, who preferred climbing the hill on 
pony-back; but that was a matter of taste and of equestrian 
capacity. A noble sportsman, splendidly caparisoned, had been 
known to fall off pony-back into an ignominious bog—an object 
of Homeric laughter to guns and beaters. Moreover, there was 
a chance of a shot on the way up, either at an unduly-confiding 
grouse or at a widely-roving snipe or a green plover attracted 
by idle curiosity to come circling overhead. All these chances 
you missed by riding up. But in either case you might enjoy 
a splendid panorama that unfolded itself ever more widely as 
you mounted higher, until you could command all the glen of 
Invermark and the queer sheer hill above it, and dimmer and 
more distant mountain shapes began to suggest themselves in 
a blue haze that blended earth and sky into one. So you went 
up and up over the purple moorland in the golden morning till 
you found your way to your assigned butt, and, if you had the 
luck to have the highest butt, as happened to me on that great 
day, you had no one at all on your right hand—only the vast 
hills stretching away skyward in a solitude unbroken save by 
Tue HEAD-KEEPER ON His Pony giving his last commands to 
the under-keeper, who was to marshal the beat from its farthest 
left. Then they, too, went out of sight over the sky-line, and one 
was left in a wonderful loneliness and stillness. 

It was a day of few drives, because the beats were so long, 
but a day on which the drives were certain to be good ones, and 
this, the first of the day, of peculiar interest. For one could 
soon begin to see the beaters, revealed by the waving of 
their red flags, moving on the opposite side of the great glen, 
moving in a line at right angles to the line of butts, for all the 
world as if they were going to drive the grouse out over the 
head of the glen and off the ground altogether. But the 
Napoleon on his pony, the head-keeper, knew his plan of 
campaign better than that. He knew that the birds would not 
fly up and over the head of the glen, but would turn at the 
crook and come back over the guns. It was not the 
first time that he had driven that glen, and he knew the birds’ 
line of flight just as well as they knew it. And now, as the 
beaters drew opposite the line of guns, we could hear their 
shouts, as the grouse rose and tried to break back over them, 
coming across the glen. At length the left-most of the beaters 
appeared on the crest of the hill on our right. The beating line 
now swung round, and the birds began to come to us. At 
first they came on singly, or in small coveys, and the shots 
began to rattle out at intervals down the line of butts. More 
and more frequently they came, till at last, with a great rushing 
of their wings that drowned all the clamour of the beaters, the 
whole pack came over us, and there was firing all down the line 
as fast as guns could be reloaded, until they were so hot the 
hand could scarcely hold them. 

The storm of grouse had passed. After it came a few 
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scattered birds that had alighted close before the butts, several, 
in spite of most frenzied shoutings and flag-wavings, going back 
over the beaters’ heads; and so the drive was done. There 
remained only the work of the retrievers, the Walkuren—the 
picking up of the slain ; and then we had to face round in the butts 
and await the beat that should drive the birds back over our 
heads again. But, in the meantime, something was happening 
below, something that made that day what it has ever been to 
me—more- memorable than even the great drive itself could 
make it. 

The ladies had come out, and even now were ascend- 
ing the hill on pony-back. Likely enough by this time 
they would have reached the lowest butt, and that lowest 
butt was mine this turn, as the highest had been mine the 
drive before. So I picked my slain up hurriedly, and went 
down the hill. 

‘“‘ She” was there, sitting demurely in my butt ; and though 
she asserted at the moment that she had no idea the butt was 
mine, she contradicted herself in this later, and I forgave the 
deceit. Of my sentiments towards her I may say nothing now 
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—they were not clear to me—only that I found myself saying 
‘‘She”’ was there, when I saw her, and found that sufficient 
description of her to myself.. Also, I had found myself very 
angry, without just cause, when one of our party innocently 
spoke of her as “a nice girl.” But she was there, and I went 
into my butt and began to talk to her. We talked, I believe, 
of all the most uninteresting subjects in the world; but the 
subjects gradually began to grow more interesting. The beaters 
were still a mile or more away ; there was no hurry. We talked 
of the beauty of the day and the blueness of the distance—it is 
always dangerous to talk of blue distance, I have found—then 
we began to wonder what life would be like living up there all 
alone, in the midst of the heather and the everlasting hills, and 
began to say that it might be tolerable, provided it was life with 
just the one person in the world that one wanted to live with, and 
then—I don’t know what might have come next, only, just at 
the critical moment I heard a shrill whistle from the gun in the 
butt above, bidding me look out. And I looked 
out, and there was a beautiful little lot of 
golden plover coming scooting up the hill 
towards me. 

Then—it was inspiration or desperation— 
« Will you try,” I asked her, “whether I am 
the person you could live with always ?” 

‘Shoot! shoot!” she cried. ‘I certainly 
won't if you don’t shoot.” Women are always 
so horribly practical. ‘* Oh,” she exclaimed, 
as the plover dived down at my shot, “you 
have killed them all.” 

She did not know the ways of golden 
plover. The next moment the whole little 
flock swept up again and came with a slant 
over our heads. 

“ Will you try?” I urged again. 

“Oh yes,” she said, “yes, anything you 
like. Only—do shoot again—do.” 

My wife has always been very fond of 
golden plover. There.is no bird we have 
more often on our table; but, for all that, she 
declares it was not because they are so good to 
eat*that she urged me to fire again; she says 
it was confusion and excitement. Perhaps; 
but women really are very practical. 

I only killed one plover of the lot; then 
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came the drive, which seemed to me of an 
ordinary character, and then we went down to 
the burn to luncheon. In course of the 
luncheon I took some photographs. I took the 
ponies going down To Drink aT THE Burn; 
I took A KEEPER FROM THE SouTtH CouNTRY, 
whom we had brought up for change of air, 
after a bad attack of poachers, to see how they 
did things in Scotland with the grouse; and I 
took THe Party at Luncueon. In all these 
she was extraordinarily kind in helping me, 
fetching plates, and so on. I was much 
touched ; but I discovered later that it was not 
due to pure devotion, but mainly to a resolve 
not to be caught by the camera that day. 

‘* What were you shooting at down there 
before the drive began?" someone asked at 
luncheon. 

** Golden plover,’’ I said. 

“You did not kill any?” 

“Yes, one.” 

‘*T did not see it in the bag.” 

‘* | have got it in my pocket.”’ 

“In your pocket! Why? Is there any 
thing remarkable about it ? ”’ 

“‘ Yes, there is,” I said. 

‘* Let's see it.” 

‘*No, I can’t. It will ruffle the feathers. 
I want to have it stuffed.” 

Lots of people have asked since what there is remarkable 
about the stuffed golden plover that stands under a glass case in 
my dressing-room. To them it always looks just like any other 
golden plover; but my wife and I know that there is something 
not quite like other golden plover about it; only I believe to this 
day she really rather regrets that we did not eat it. Women are 
so practical, 








ARLIER work of Miss Flora Haines Loughead is unknown to me. 
E ** The Black Curtain ” (Duckworth) is, perhaps, her first book. Signs 
of inexperi:nce and defective literary craftsmanship are conspicuous in 

it. To begin with, it fails to interest, but there is much behind the weakness of 
these early chapters. In a story the first essential is to arrest the attention, and 
the early pages, or even the first sentence, are important from this point of 
view. But in Miss Loughead’s story both hero and heroine grow upon the 
reader. They are beings of flesh and blood, not inanimate lay figures; their 
actions spring from the elemental forces of human nature; the relationship 
between them is traced firmly from its very beginning, and is well handled to 
the close. The initial chapter is really a prologue. It tells us of failure 
‘**7’ the imminent breach.” The singer who has climbed step by step to the 
topmost height is dumb when the crowning laurel is to be placed on her brow ; 
the painter, who has gained the suffrages of the elect, not less than the 
plaudits of the crowd, finds his hand bereft of its cunning, at the very moment 


which is to give him the cache/ of his fame. Here, I said, is struck a note of 


pessimism ; now shall we be cast into the moral stress, into the heart-tragedy, 
of those whose power fails in its promised largeness. 

After this it was disappointing to find one’s self witnessing the legal quibbles 
of a lady and gentleman who are quarrelling about their respective rights and titles 
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to a certain parcel of land. Amy Judith, the lady in question, ‘‘ guesses ” that 
her right is indubitable, and gives consent with two words that recall the memory 
of Colonel Woottweell W. Woodds. Later on she rejects the advances 
of an unwelcome suitor with the words, ‘‘ Senator Harmon, stop right 
there!” The Transatlantic origin of the book stood confessed, and, turning to 
the imprint, I discovered that it comes from the Riverside Press of Cambridge, 
Ma-sachusetts. The background of the story is, indeed, a gulch in the Vernal 
Hills of California, where the hero and heroine, strangers to one another, have 
squatted, and forthwith begin their quarrel, The lady, with all her self- 
possession and self-reliance, is in the prime of womanly beauty, and, in a fashion 
that must be that of California, she sets up house—a paper house, ready made, 
and imported in partitions—in an unsuitable position, with the aid of a -friendly 
ranchman. ‘The position was unsuitable because, when the next gale came, the 
wind lifted it in the most improbable manner, with its owner, and all her lares 
and penates, and carried it over the hill into the arms of a hospitable oak tree, 
where it remained. Meanwhile the hero, to the inexpressible vexation of the 
lady, has laid his more substantial structure by the stream, a place of logs and 
adobe, but, strangely enough, hung within with exquisite tapestries, and 
adorned with old Venetian bronzes, wood-carvings, and a crowd of objects of 
virtu. There is a mystery about the hero, Mr. Paul. At one end of his room 
hangs a gloomy curtain of black, which has a kind of hypnotic effect upon the 
visitor. This, at least, happens to Miss Judith, when, having proceeded far up 
the gulch to discover by what means or right the enemy has cut off the water 
she has so carefully piped to her ‘* berry-patch,” she breaks a bone in her ankle, 
and is tenderly carried by him to his strange abode. The ways of life in these 
Californian hills are, of course, quite unconventional, and the relations of men 
and women free and unconstrained. 

Miss Judith, too, has her mystery, but it proves to be that of a brother, for 
whom she works and toils—a wastrel who dishonours his name and family, but 
who, in the end, is redeemed and restored to honourable life by the honest 
efforts of Mr. Paul. ‘‘ Rob,” she says to the boy, ‘‘do you know what life in 
the hills is like; do you know what it is to dwell upon these sunny heights, 
apart from all temptation, where the days are filled with healthy work and 
healthy thoughts, and the nights bring sweetest rest ? Can you fancy what it is 
to rise to the music of bird songs ; to learn to know and love every tree and 
flower that grows; to read the story of the rocks; to spend your holidays 
exploring mountain recesses, where no human foot has ever trod? Do you 
understand how souls reach their fullest stature away from the vices and 
striving and unrest of the city?” What I like about the book is its fresh and 
natural simplicity. Here is no probing of hidden depths ; 
no tearing of passion to tatters; not that hard dealing 
with human nature which leaves no inner chamber of the 
soul unexplored, and that tears from it the last rays that 
covered its weakness, and leaves it for the most part 
naked and unashamed. Then comes a forest fire, in which 
Rob proves himself a man, while Mr. Paul, who has 
hitherto been the very ideal of virile strength and chivalry, 
appears in the light of a coward. Hereby hangs his 
mystery—the mystery of his black curtain. To reveal it 
would be to deprive the reader of his pleasure. Of 
course, Mr. Paul is Paul Armitage, the painter of the lost 
cunning ; Miss Judith, the singer of the failing voice. 
How, from positive dislike, the fine qualities of each win 
upon the other; how from true admiration springs the 
well of love, is very capably told by Miss Loughead. 
Her story is not one of incident, but she writes very 
pleasantly, and with considerable descriptive power. 
Her middle-class Englishman is a failure, but the old 
Californian ranchman is a strong and good character. 
This. is how he expresses distrust of the American who 
talks fair English: ‘* Tarnation! They’re the wust kind. 
A greaser makes a big to-do, an’ you’d think he’d 
make war on you an’ all your relations; but you can 
gen’ally handle him some fashion, if you talk smooth 
an’ don’t seem to mind his bluster. A Yurrupean can 
most always be bought off, if wust comes to wust. But 
you get an American or an Englishman in a snarl over 2 
land title, an’ they’ll law an’ law till they get grey-headed.” 

Another novel which I wish to draw your attention 
o is of a totally different kind. In its way it is better, 
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but its way may be a little ‘‘ caviare to the general.” It is ‘* Omar 
the Tentmaker, a Romance of Old Persia,” by Nathan Haskell Dole 
(Duckworth). Now Omar the tentmaker is Omar Khayyam, and his tents 
are the tents of wisdom. In these days the old poet, philosopher, and 
astronomer, who lived when William was invading England, when 
Sancho III. was King in Spain, Henry IV. in Germany, and Philip I. in 
France, has a wonderful vogue of new popularity. Mr. Dole ‘has himself edited 
the multi-variorum edition of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” and he dedi- 
cates his volume to the Omar Khayyam Club of London, and to all admirers of 
the famous quatrains. The popularity of Omar is confined to particular circles, 
and is not difficu't to understand. His verses have that poetical and literary 
completeness which we find in the old rondeau, and which is dear to the 
dilettanti mind ; they express, in beautiful language, ideas which are like and 
yet unlike our own ; there is a certain pessimism in their philosophy, combined 
with a curious strain of sybaritic enjoyment ; and they bring us within touch of 
the lore and learning of a strange and half-legendary land, and present us with 
not a few conceptions of voluptuous forms, clothed in the diaphanous and 
clinging silks of Mostil, swaying, with bare feet and ankles, in the mazy dance 
to the sound of tinkling lutes played by the deftest musicians of the East. 
Here, I think, is perhaps enough to account for the modern fame of old Omar 
Khayyam. 

Mr. Dole, having completed his multi-variorum edition, has wisely turned 
to fiction, portraying his hero upon a new stage, where his merits may be 
discerned by the crowd. In truth, the book is a series of pictures of old 
Persia. The Seljuk Sultan Malikshah is journeying toward the fair city of 
Nishapur, ‘‘ the vestibule of the East,” having with him the great Nizam ul 
Mulk, and a long cavalcade in his train. His nephew, Ibrahim Niyal, meets 
him in royal style, accompanied by Omar Khayyam, who is graciously received 
because of his fame. Omar and the Nizam, like Hasan ben Sabah, who makes 
with them a trio, had sat in youth at the feet of the great Imam Mowaffak at 
Nishapur, and had sworn a pact together. It may be that Mr. Dole’s readers 
will be bewildered as to whether the poetical genius of Omar was indeed so 
powerfully inspired by the charms of the Greek maiden Agapé. As was fitting, 
she was attracted to him when behind the curtain she heard him declaiming 
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magnific-nt lines from, the Shahnameh of Firdusi. Very happily does Mr. Dole 
introduce into his story. many of the famous ruba’i—not a few drawn from the 
passion conceived in Omar’s soul for Agapé. All diseases, says the expositor, 
taken late in life are apt to go hard. So it was with the love of Omar. The 
young may recover, but the man of middle age, who has hitherto escaped, or 
had but a mild and harmless “lesion,” is all but a hopeless victim. ‘‘ In his 
case it is apt to be accompanied by delirium. In all cases it leads to more or 
less permanent blindness.” Then it fell that the wooing of Agapé, begun so 
romantically. was crossed by the machinations of Hasan. ‘he materials are 
simple, but Mr. Dole has woven a bzautiful story. He presents to us, through 
the eye of knowledge, the life of old Persia. 

Some of his descriptive writing is excellent. Thus, for example, where he 
describes the bazaars of Nishapur, where the copper-smiths worked at their 
noisy trade, fashioning, with the clang of hammers, the brass and copper utensils 
that shone on the walls of their shops, and were distributed by many a caravan 
to the marts of Europe and Asia. There, too, the patient rug-weavers working 
their exquisite prayer-carpets of silk or the softest wool. Then the camels 
coming with the silks of Gilan and the gold and silver work of India, and the 
Batavian sugar and spices from far Ceylon. In this way, with picturesque 
description, happy presentment of character, and frequent quotations 
from the Rubaiyat, the author leads us to the melancholy end. This is 
the last quatrain : 


**T am weary, O God, of my utter badness ; 
Of my idle days, of my anguish and sadness. 
Ever as life out of death thou bringest, so bring me 
From my non-existence for Thine Honour and Gladness ! ” 


Mr. Dole expounds, and. I think, expounds well, at the close of his delightful 
story, his view of Omar’s modern popularity, Of all the men, he says, who 
lived in his day, he alone speaks with deathless voice to men of other tongues 
and religions. His message expresses modern epicureanism, agnosticism, and 
perhaps pessimism. Our restless hearts find content in the beautiful utterances 
of a man who, a thousand years ago, faced unflinchingly the very problems that 
are our own. 











long dreary winter was struggling hard to maintain its 

sway, and though Easter was now past, frosty nights and 
chilly, sunless days still played havoc with our trout fishing. 
Had not the waters been familiar to me I should have turned 
my back upon them long ago; but spring after spring I had 
filled my basket from the goodly stock of fish in these pools and 
streams, and I knew well that if blank days were the order here 
I should fare no better in other less-favoured parts. 

But now the last day of my visit had come. On the 
morrow I must return to my labours in the gmoke-begrimed 
chambers of this overgrown London. The rashness of my 
promise to bring back with me a few fish for certain friends was 
weighing heavily upon me. I could invent no excuse for 
forgetting it, as I had received a careful reminder by letter that 
very morning. There was nothing for it but to do my best. 
However, I took the precaution of sending word to the local 
professional, one Evan Evans, that I wanted all the fish he 
could catch. Two rods would in any case be better than one. 

As I reached the water-side, at a spot half-an-hour’s 
walk from my rustic inn, I met the kindly old colonel, who 
owned three miles or more of the best water which I meant 
to fish to-day. ‘The early bird, Leighton,” he hailed me in 
his cheery voice ; ‘‘ but you won't see a fish for another hour, 
I'm afraid. Freezing again last night; good Lord, I wonder 
you have the patience to stick to it in such weather. But 
you young fellows don’t know what rheumatism means,” and he 
stiffly shrugged his broad shoulders witha rueful air. I explained 
that I must be off next day, and wanted badly a basket of 
trout to take to town. ‘* However, I’ve sent Evans out,” I 
said; “not on your water, of course,” I added, as I saw the 
shadow of a frown on his face; ‘he’s honest enough about 
your water; he has gone down to Jones’s stretch below, and if 
between us we can’t get a few, the people in town must do 
without, I fear.” 

** A splendid fisherman, sir,” said the colonel. ‘‘ There isn’t 
a man in the country who can hold a candle to Evans, but I 
don’t like him on my water when he sells his fish. Did I tell 
you about that salmon last year?” and as he dragged me up to 
the Hall he launched into his story. 

“We had a spell of blazing hot weather here last 
September, just when the salmon had run well up to these 
top waters. The river was full of them, but not a fish could 
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I get for weeks. I am afraid the poachers had a good time of 
it; we didn’t. I gave it up as a bad job after a while; but 
one day my wife told me that I really must get a fish somehow. 
Lady Mary was coming over to lunch next day, and, you see, we 
haven't got a fishmonger handy here, like you London fellows,” 
and he glanced with an air of satisfaction at the great moors 
stretching away on every side as far as the eye could reach. 
‘‘T sent down to Evans to come out with me, for I have a 
tremendous faith in him. None of my men are much good. 
Evans certainly did his best for me. I fished the top water 
before breakfast , hard at it by six o'clock in the morning, before 
the mist was properly off it, but by gad I couldn’t stir a fin—not 
a fin. Evans showed me dozens of the fish—the fellow has got 
the devil of an eye: they were lying all about the shrunk-up 
pools, but there was hardly a cast fit for anything. By ten 
o'clock I was pretty well tired of it, so [ handed the rod over to 
Evans and sat down for a bit of a rest! He hadn't been gone a 
minute, at the long pool down there below the trees, before I 
heard there was something up, a tremendous splashing and 
shouting, and when I got sight of him I’m blessed if he hadn't 
got a big fish on which was tearing down the stream with Evans 
after it as hard as he could go. He gave me the rod, and I had 
a grand fight with the fish. It never showed itself once, didn’t 
jump or lash about, but just simply went tearing down; every 
time I got level with it, off it went again, dragging me through 
the brushwood—the very worst bit on the whole river a fish 
could choose to go down stream like that ; there I was tumbling 
on my nose every minute, and up to my waist in water when the 
wood was thick, It took me over half a mile down before it 
began to tire, and then, oh Lord, Evans had lost the gaff! J 
don’t blame him now, for he had a rough time helping me 
through the wood, but I lost my temper, I’m afraid. ‘Go up 
to the house, you blamed fool,’ I said, ‘and get another, and 
by the time you’re back the fish will be gone.’ Not a bit of it. 
He just pulled a bit of whipcord out of his pocket, cut a branch 
from a tree, and in half a minute he had waded in, got a noose 
round the beggar, and hauled it up on the bank. It was a 
twenty-eight-pounder, and the fly was well in under the root of the 
tongue; a little double-hooked grilse fly that Evans had 
picked up somewhere. I -was never more pleased in my life. 
A bit of luck? Oh, yes, luck if you like,” said the colonel, “ but 
it’s the sort of luck that you and I don’t often come across. We 
didn’t get anything more that day, and I don’t believe there’s 
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another man in Wales who could have hooked me that fish. 
Evans may be a bit of a scamp and a poacher, though the men 
tell me that he never touches my water ; but he’s a fine fisher- 
man any way, a good man ata pinch. I hope he will get you 
something to-day. Good-bye to you, and good luck; don’t 
forget to come down again and welcome to you next year.”’ 

Unhappily the colonel’s blessing was slow to take effect. 
Not a fly was braving the chilly breeze, and it was long after 
noon betore a few rays of despondent sunshine brought out a 
scanty straggle of duns, at which here and there the trout began 
to feebly splash. I made the most of it, but there were not a 
dozen small fish in my basket, none over a third of a pound, before 
the sun had vanished again behind a heavy bank of threatening 
clouds and the short rise was over, for the day, I feared. I was 
cold and wet with wading, and thinking of wending my way 
homewards, when the battered hat of Evans came in sight over 
the neighbouring hedge. He had caught only eight little ones, 
but to my proposal to give up the thankless work he shook his 
head. Snow wasin the air, he said, and the trout might rise when 
it began to fall. 

He was right ; and strange though it may seem, I have again 
and again found that for some reason trout will occasionally rise 
wildly at the opening of a snow-storm, as they will often do at 
the beginning of a heavy shower of rain. No doubt they are on 
the look-out for flies and grubs dashed into the water by the 
flakes or drops. But the rise on this day stands out in my 
memory as the heaviest and the longest I have ever known under 
such conditions. I was at the best bit on the whole river, a long 
deep pool, with a gentle current, flowing under a high wooded 
bank. At almost every cast the flies were sucked greedily 
under water, and then I had two fish struggling against me at 
the same time, and the light gut was smashed. Evans quickly 
rigged up a stouter cast, for my fingers were quite frozen, and 
again I was busy in the water. The fish ran larger now—three- 
quarter-pounders were common, and more than one pounder was 
dropped into the basket, which was soon full. Evans emptied it 
into his capacious one, and once more I filled it. In little over 
half-an-hour I had nearly twenty pounds of fish, and it looked as 
though I might have doubled the catch, but the deadly cold was 
too much for me. I was too utterly frozen in my dripping 
waders to stick to the work. Clambering up on to the bank with 
difficulty, I started off with Evans for a brisk walk home. 

** That’s a good pool, Evans,” said I, as soon as the returning 
circulation restored the power to speak to my numbed lips. ‘I 
suppose you'll visit it again one of these nights?” 

Evans swore a deep Welsh oath. ‘‘So help me God!” he 
declared (I omit the Welsh and the profanity), ‘1 have never 
touched a fish of the colonel’s since he gave my wife a five-pound 
note every Christmas ”"—Cunning old colonel,” I thought ; 
“never was money better laid out for the preservation of his 
stream ”’—‘‘ he’s a kind man, sir ; yes, indeed, and a fine fisherman. 
Ay God, but he throws a fine line for a salmon,” and then some- 
thing seemed to tickle Evans’s memory, and he laughed aloud. 

“« What is it, Evans?” I pressed him. 
** Well, sir,” he said at last, ‘I was thinking of a trick I 
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played a gentleman on this 
river last year. You won’t tell 
anyone, I know, sir,” and 
then he described how this 
gentleman, bent on killing a 
salmon, had taken him out 
fishing one hot day, but being 
tired out had given him the rod 
and gone to sleep for a few 
minutes on the bank. Evans 
had crept quietly down to the 
river with the rod, and wired 
a large salmon which he had 
stoned in under the bank. I 
knew the poacher’s trick well, 
for, to my shame be it said, I 
had once been out with Evans, 
for pure curiosity’s sake, ona 
poaching raid, and ‘had seen 
him perform this very operation 
with marvellous dexterity. He 
had just had time to stick his 
fly into the salmon’s mouth, 
launch it into the pool again, 
and hide his wire, when the 
gentleman had stumbled down 
upon him through the wood, 
had taken the rod, and duly 
killed the fish. 

‘« But what about the wire 
marks, Evans ?”’ I asked, for I 
remembered how the wire 
usually cut deep into the fish’s 

Vopyright side. ‘ Didn’t your gentleman 
suspect anything ?”’ 

‘““No, indeed, nothing whatever, sir,” he. replied, with a 
sly smile. ‘I dropped the gaff in the wood, so I landed the 
fish with a string noose when it was played dead; the marks 
were all right. And very pleased the gentleman was, sir; he 
said I was the cieverest fisherman he ever knew, and gave me a 
sovereign.” 

‘* Evans,” said I, severely, “I know that gentleman.” 

He looked at me uneasily. ‘ Lord, sir, the colonel didn’t 
see it?’ he stammered. ‘I wouldn’t have deceived him, no, 
indeed, if he hadn’t wanted the fish so bad.” 

But I left Evans's question unanswered, and, indeed, when I 
remembered the twinkle in the colonel’s eye as he praised the 
man’s cleverness, I was not quite sure myself which of the two 
had been outwitted. Happily I had no occasion to-day to employ 
Evans’s nefarious prowess, but was able to take up to my friends 
in town the fairly-caught victims of my rod and line. 

N. £. ©. 


Wildfowling in South Wales. 


T was my good fortune recently to have seventeen days’ wildfowling on a 

| marsh on the coast of Carmarthenshire. This marsh is, at any rate in my 

experience, quite unique ; it is separated by sandy burrows from the sea, 

which provides the duck with a haven of refuge when disturbed, but they always 

return to the marsh to feed at night, and no matter how harried, seem never to 
desert the place. 

The dykes which more or less drain the marsh were filled to over- 
flowing, and had to be crossed on planks. The water on the fields between 
the dykes averaged about 2ft. in depth, these fields being mostly covered with 
rush, and affording excellent cover for the duck. Snipe abound wherever they can 
find a spot dry enough to live in, but with the water at its then height were 
almost unapproachable. 

I began to shoot about the middle of December. The owner of the marsh 
kindly invited a local sportsman who knows every inch of the ground to act as 
cicerone, and he and I shot together for four days, during which we bagged thirty- 
eight wildfowl, ten pheasants, eight snipe, one partridge, and one rabbit. 
After this my guide had to lie up with a cold, and I was left to my own devices. 
Accompanied by one of the ladies of the house, a keen sportswoman, with whom 
and a retriever I used to sally forth every day about 12.30 p.m., I could cover 
all the ground in about four hours. We used then to return for a cup of tea, after 
which I again went out for the flight. To my mind no more delightful shooting 
could be had ; I could depend on firing a shot within 300yds. of the house, 
and had never to go more than a mile irom it. 

No beaters or previous arrangements were wanted, and any time of day one 
could go out certain of sport. I do not mean to say that the duck are always 
accommodating—quite the contrary.. At the first shot the sky would be black 
with wildfowl off to the sea, but by taking up a position in a fence one could 
depend on getting some chances at the duck flying over, and a certain number 
of birds would always remain lying in the rush. 

During the seventeen days I was shooting, I only once had a really 
favourable day in point of weather ; on that day it blew a gale of wind from the 
north-west, the sea was rough, and the wildfowl could not, as was their wont, 
have recourse to it for shelter, neither could they fly as high as they would have 
liked. I think a brief description of this day may be of interest. . 

My fair companion, self, and our retriever Sam started out soon after noon 
in the teeth of a regular blizzard, showers of cold rain and wind that nearly cut 
us in two. We decided to get out at once to the shelter of a fence in the miadle 
of the marsh, over which the duck nearly always came when disturbed. As soon 
as we had established ourselves in hiding, I fired a shot 1o put the duck up. As 
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usual a cloud of birds rose, many of them, unable to fight their way against the 
wind, going down again very soon, but a large number came over us, though I 
am ashamed to confess that I only bagged two duck, a teal, and a shoveller ; the 
shooting looked easy, but whether the gale that was raging may be pleaded as 
an excuse or not, the ratio of cartridges expended to the result was not one that 
I should like to calculate. We saw that we were in for a more than usually 
good day, and I had to ask my companion to go back to the house for a further 
supply of cartridges 

Whilst she was away I worked a couple of rushy fields and got another 
teal, a widgeon, and a mallard. When she returned, we decided to 
hide our bag, already heavier than was pleasant to carry, and then to 
make for a spot called the Island Pool, where we knew of another good stand. 
Here we did not do as well as usual; pursuing our usual tactics of hiding our- 
selves and then firing a shot into space to alarm the duck, we only bagged one 
teal—the duck seemed to fly anywhere except over our heads. We then started 
for tne Tan Pits, a very large field with splendid feeding, but on the way we 
dropped in for the best bit of fun we had. We were walking along the top of 
an exposed embankment, not expecting to do any good till we got to the Tan 
Pits, when suddenly a lot of wildfowl we had disturbed began to go over. I 
had six duck and two widgeon down in a couple of minutes, when, alas! a 
cartridge jammed in my gun; my fingers were numbed with cold, and nowhere 
could I find my extractor. In despair I came to the conclusion that I must have 
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left it at the Island Pool, as I had got some water into my cartridge bag, and had 
occasion to use the’ extractor before. We thereupon decided. to retrace our 
footsteps. 

Sam had meanwhile been busy picking up the game, and greatly to 
his credit was it that we lost but one widgeon, though another was only bagged 
by my companion’s gallantry in- wading into deep water after him. When we 
had collected our bag we again found it too heavy for us, so again we hid it 
in a fence. Meanwhile I had discovered my extractor in my pocket and got 
my gun into action again. We went on to the Tan Pits, on the way knocking 
down a golden plover out of a flock that came over. At the Tan Pits the duck 
came over well, and in a few minutes we had four big duck and a widgeon. It 
was now getting late, and our bag had assumed such proportions that we 
decided to collect it from our various caches and to get it home. It amounted 
to fifteen duck, three teal, two widgeon, and one golden plover. After a cup 
of tea I went out to a field about half a mile from the house for the flight. I 
was wet nearly to the waist, and it was cold work, but the duck were kind, 
and flighted early. In about. half-an-hour I had five big duck; I was then so 
cold that I could stand it no longer. In the day I had bagged twenty-five 


wildfowl and a golden plover.. In the whole seventeen days, on ten of which 
I was single-handed, the bag amounted to 202 wildfowl, sixteen pheasants, 
twenty-one snipe, four partridges, twenty rabbits, and seven various—in all 
H. W. Tay.or. 
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THE NIGERIAN HORSE. 


photographs of the Nigerian 

horses imported by Major Festing 
may be, it is impossible to refer at 
length to the variety from which they 
spring, as in the first place but very 
little is known of it, and, secondly, it 
must be reluctantly admitted that even 
in his own part of the world the 
Nigerian is not regarded as exactly 
an equine paragon of perfections. It 
is probable, however, that he is a 
descendant of the Dongola horse, or 
from the animals owned by the Wolloo | 
Gallas, in which case it is pretty 
certain that there is no trace of Barb 
blood to be found amongst them; but, 
on the other hand, some of those who 
know the Nigerian horse imagine that 
some Barbs were brought into the 
region by raiders, and that the latter 
animals have beén mixed up with the 
Nigerians. 

Two facts, however, appear to be 
pretty certain—firstly, that no horses 
are bred in Nigeria below the tenth 
parallel, and, secondly, that as the 
climate and surroundings of the 
districts in which they are raised are eS ha 
inimical to the best interests of horseflesh, the Nigerian 
as a breed is scarcely an improvement upon his parent stock, 
but rather the reverse. It, moreover, seems as though a 
considerable number of the horses which are brought into 
the Niger country come from the left bank, from Sokoto, 
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through Gaudo, Yauri, Kontegora, Bida, and other tributary 
States, whilst others come from Ilorin on the right bank; 
and this, of course, increases the difficulty in tracing pedigrees. 
Both the Sokoto and the Ilorin horses usually average from 
14h. to 14h. 3in. in height, the latter showing less quality than 
the former, whilst they occur in all 
colours—browns, bays, chestnuts, duns, 
roans, and skewbalds, the latter and 
the piebalds being generally streaked, 
not patched, with white markings ; 
blacks, however, are very rarely seen. 
The Hausa and Yoruba people do 
not, however, take much interest in 
the welfare, and still less. in the 
breeding, of their horses, though they 
find the animals useful for the purposes 
of mounting some of their troops, or 
for onchange for slaves, whilst in 
some parts a ing must kill a whole- 
coloured horse before being elected. 
Below the tenth parallel horses do not 
thrive, the wet season being particu- 
larly fatal to them; indeed, the mounts 
of the Niger Constabulary and the 
1st West African Force rarely survive 
one wet season. Still, the Nigerian 
horse is hardy if slow, and, though 
unshod, a good one can undergo a large 
amount of fatigue upon a very limited 
amount of food and water. As stated 
above, the accompanying illustrations 
represent the Nigerian horses imported 
into this country by Major Festing, 
one of them having come out of the 
Sokoto Stud, whilst the other is from 
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N December 25th, 1897, there was given in these pages an 
account of the history and character of Loseley Park, 
that beautiful domain near Guildford, in Surrey, 

accompanied by several illustrations. The subject was not 
exhausted. Indeed, if we took account of all the beautiful 
pictures and adornments of the house, and of the remarkable 
series of valuable historical papers in its muniment-room, it 
would not be easy to exhaust the interest of it. We did not 
speak of the stately park, the magnificent spreading oaks and 
beeches, the romantic glades and thickets, or the broad lawns 
and fine stretches of grassland, deriving much of their charm 
from the natural characteristics of that delightful country lying 
between the ridge of the Hog’s Back and the pleasant banks of 
the river Wey. Neither did we allude to the gardens with 
their turreted walls, the broad terrace with its close-shaven turf, 
the very place, for its old-world quaintness and repose, where 
Hero might have walked with her gentlewoman Ursula, talking 
of Beatrice and Benedick, while Beatrice hid in the “ pleached 
bower.”” These green surroundings now await our survey. 
Approaching Loseley from Guildford, after passing the old 
Tudor manor house of Brabceuf, the visitor enters the carriage 
drive by a lodge gate, to find the way flanked by low hedges and 
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bordered by extensive fields for two-thirds of the way. “Then the 
drive passes through dense shrubberies and is shadowed by fine 
trees, and at length emerges into park-like surroundings as it 
approaches the house. Before issuing from the shrubberies, 
however, the visitor observant of such things has noticed a very 
interesting collection of bamboos, which are full of grace and 
charm at all times. Generally we find the bamboo in a sheltered 
garden by itself, or growing by the margin of water; but at 
Loseley several members of the bamboo family thrive well in 
sandy loam which has already been robbed of its fertility in 
some measure by neighbouring trees and shrubs. It is, indeed, 
surprising to find Bambusa Metake growing luxuriantly and of 
large size under such conditions, with the pale green Aureus, Viridi- 
glaucescens, the black-stemmed Nigra, and the noble B. Mitis, 
which is here the most robust of ali. The interest of the 
shrubbery is not, however, confined to bamboos, for the place is 
adorned also with very fine specimens of that noble palm, 
Chamerops Fortunei, growing without protection, and of Aralia 
Sieboldi, which blooms freely in the autumn. 

The south front of the house looks across one of the broad 
expanses of greensward. On this side the prospect is towards 
the old town of Godalming, which lies in the pretty valley, the 
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tower of the famous Charter- 
house School nearer at hand, and 
the green heights of Kk ambledon 
and Witley beyond. On the 
west are noble trees, singly and 
in groups, with magnificent 
glades or avenues, while away 
to the north, facing the front of 
the noble Tudor mansion, are 
fine belts of timber, with many 
individual trees adorning the 
undulating landscape. Elm, 
oak, beech, lime, horse and 
sweet chestnut, some of the 
latter very old and quaint in 
form, thrive luxuriantly. Nature 
at Loseley has, in truth, done 
much more than art to make the 
surroundings delightful. 

To the venerable walls of 
the beautiful old mansion itself 
creepers cling fondly, lending a 
new grace to the rare merits of 
the structure. Hardy plants fill 
the borders, which are a blaze 
of colour in the summer-time, 


hut the newer growths do not | 


displace the ponies (now, 
indeed, restored to _ fashion 
again), the old golden rod, and 
the monkshood and other plants 
of the earlier time. A remark- 
able feature is a broad terrace 
of well-kept turf, on the south 
side of the garden, raised several 
feet above the ground level, with 
a good border on one side, in 
which are old and interesting 
specimens of Yucca gloriosa. 
The terrace is sustained by a 
stout wall, well furnished with 


fruit trees, and overlooks a broad moat, and there is a shorter one 
Quaint old hedges, trimly clipped 
in the Dutch fashion, and trained Portugal laurels, add pictu- 
resqueness and distinctive character to the garden and preserve 
the aspect of former days, well in keeping with the beautiful 


also fronting the south lawn. 
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house itself. Roses flourish in 
this garden on their own roots, 
the annual shoots being pegged 
down—a much better condition 
than when, as often happens, 
the plants are budded on some 
unsuitable stock. 

The kitchen garden, which 
covers several acres, is worthy 
of note. It is enclosed on 
three sides by a stout brick 
wall, and at three of the corners 
still stand quaint, square struc- 
tures of large size, now used for 
storage and other purposes, but 
used originally as pigeon turrets, 
banqueting rooms, or summer 
parlours, and they may have been 
devoted on occasions to purposes 
of defence. The soil of the 
place is naturally deep sand, 
and both fruit trees and flowers 
thrive luxuriantly in it. 

There is something 
supremely satisfying in the 
aspect of venerable Loseley 
lying in the midst of that 
beautiful landscape, with old 
gardens and fruitful orchards 
for its nearer neighbours. Within 
a radius of twenty miles how 
many fine estates there are, of 
which a few have been described 
and depicted in Country Lire. 
But Loseley cedes in interest to 
none of them. Though shorn of 
the new wing which the famous 
John Thorpe added in Stuart 
times for George More, Esq., 
son of Sir William More, the 
builder, it yet remains, with its 





lofty gables, unabashed chimneys rising boldly from their shafts, 
and remarkable mullioned windows, a very beautiful and 
characteristic mansion, and it is well that the gardens and 
grounds are maintained in such happy consonance with the 
architectural style of the house. 
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HERE are to be found in close neighbourhcod 

: : ! to London hunting countries which are among 
the roughest and wildest in England. Hunting in these districts is quite a 
different sport from that enjoyed in Leicestershire, yet it is not less delightful 
if, accepting the situation, you approach it in the right spirit. In the wild 


scenery, in the chorus of hounds, in the sight of the pack tearing like a spate 


through the undergrowth when scent 
is good, in the patient working of a 
staunch pack, the pleasures of wood- 
land hunting must be found. The 
staff, too, must enter into the sport as 
it is. If all the ideals of the Master 
be derived from the Midlands, and 
he beguiles you into trackless coverts 
to ride to a pack of half-mute bitches, 
on the off-chance that once in a season 
a stout travelling fox will give a spin 
over the only piece of open country 
there is, your sport will be but moderate. 
Perhaps a model hunt, of the true 
provincial character, is the Chidding- 
foid, especially on the days they bring 
out that sturdy, useful, deep-toned dog 
pack. The Chiddingfold territory lies 
on the wild borderland of Surrey and 
Sussex, and is an offshoot of the Surrey 
Union. General Sir ‘* Fred” Marshall 
is the Master, and Mr. Sadler, known 
and trusted by the farmers, is shown 
speaking to his hounds in DRAWING 
THE CoverRT. Mr. Alfred Sadler 
hunts the hounds, and is a very per- 
severing huntsman. It must bea tiring 
country to hunt, for the draws are 
often long, since there is so great an 
extent of coverts that foxes may lie 
anywhere in their deep recesses. Mr. 
Sadler is thoughtful for his field, 
sounding his horn freely that they may 
not lose hounds. In such a hunt as 
this we are able to notice the deep 
root that hunting has taken in the 
affections of Englishmen. There are 
many cyclists and foot people among Photo. 
their followers, and the nature of the 
country enables these to see much of 
the sport and to interfere with it but 
litle. They are all keen enough, from 
the sturdy little lads who are evidently 
out for the day—they have brought 
their dinner with them—to the active 
young fellows who run for hours after 
the pack. All alike love the hounds 
and make holiday when they come 
into their neighbourhood. They know 
something, too, and can and will give 
the huntsman UsEFUL INFORMATION 
at the meet. What Indian sportsmen 
call ‘*khaba” is useful when a man 
who has known every foot of the 
country from his childhood can tell 
the huntsman where ‘‘ they foxes do 
mostly bide.” So that not in vain is 
THE AMBUSH of those two statue-like 
figures of the second horseman and 
the whipper-in, a scene which is taken 
from another weil-worked woodland 
pack, the Eridge, a hunt which adds 
attraction to Tunbridge Wells. How 
often have we seen the like. The cool 
grey misty morning, so still that the 
crack of the whips in covert sounds 
sharp and clear ; then the deep trom- 
bone tones of. the first challenge of 
the dog pack, or, if it is the bitches’ 
Cay, the sharp, shrill, terrier-like 
squeak of the good little hound that 
never tells aught but the truth; then 
the sweeping volume of sound as the 
pack drivethe fox to t!... boundary of the 
covert close tous. Bui he does not mean to goyet. There is a silence, then far 
away a tongue thrown by a ssirting hound, then another chorus dying away in the 
distance ; but the watchers move not—they have played the game before. Now 
the fox, having somehow left the pack the other side of the wood, suddenly slips 
through the fence. Be still; you will see the fox glide across the field and 
smeuse through the hedge. If you see him cross the next field boldly he is a 
good one, so give him time to get clear. Many a run has been spoilt by an 
untimely holloa, and many a good fox turned back into covert has sulked and 
skulked in the undergrowth and died an inglorious death; or, perchance, and 
this is more likely, has beaten hounds on the foiled ground of the woodlands, 
and learned the lesson that discretion is the better part of valour, which he will 
not forget when a fortnight or three weeks hence you look him up in his 
haunts again. Count twenty, like Mr. Jorrocks, or. better still, fifty, before you 
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give a holloa. There is the short, quick, answering twang of the horn, 
‘* huie-holloa,” and you see the huntsman coming down the ride with ten couple 
or so of hounds at his horse’s heels. ‘‘ Right afore you, across the middle 
of the field,” says the whipper-in. ‘* That’s the way on him,” mutters the 
second horseman, as the leading hounds speak to the line, and the rest of the 
pack, all save a couple or two of bewildered puppies that the second 
whipper-in will bring up before hounds have settled on the line, come from 
all points of the compass, scrambling headlong out of the wood, a few uttering 
anxious entreaties not to be left behind as they push through the fence, thereby 
running a risk of being drafted if the Master’s eye is on them. Then come 
the field, squelching and scuttering down the deep ride to the hand-gate. The 
chorus rings out, and then sinks into a chime. Hence ‘forrard on” is the 
cry; and if you are on foot, before you have realised the whole beauty and glow 
of the scene the hunt is gone, and, ‘‘as the saddened footman misquotes ” : 
‘* And leaves the world to dulness and to me.” 

When I go to live or stay in a woodland country, I like a day in the open 
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USEFUL INFORMATION. 


with harriers, and if, be it whispered, they turn out a stag now and then—well, 
it’s not quite orthodox, but you often get a “ rippin’ ride,” whether THE 
RIPLEY AND KNAPHILL HARRIERS were after hare or stag. When this 
photograph was taken I know not, but they hunt both in a fine wild country 
and have a record of sport second to no pack of the kind. Run your eye over 
those hounds in the picture, and you will find quality and pace marked on the 
outlines of the pack, and, if you knew the kennel secrets, would certain'y find 
that the best blood in England was in their veins. There is, of course, another 
side to woodland hunting, and this can be seen in the last p cture, THE 
INTERRUPTED Draw, when the Master gets a note to ask him not to disturb 
certain coverts. More courteous to have sent to him the day before ; but, still, 
I have often seen these unwelcome communications handed to an M.F.H. at the 
meet, or even outside the forbidden covert itself. 
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Yet still hunting is, we trust, 
deeply rooted; and if you had read 
as wnany old hunting records as the 
present writer, you would know that 
there is nothing new under the sun 
—not even the fears and faint-hearted- 
ness of the lovers of hunting as a 
sport. T. F. DALE. 


The Brave Old Oak 


“YT SHE oak has ever been a noted 
I tree in all ages since the days 
when we hear of it as shelter- 
ing Abraham on the Plains of Mamre 
when the patriarch was visited by the 
angels. It has always been the 
popular tree in this country from 
remote times, and is_ intimately 
identified with many events in our 
national history. It was known of 
course to, and much employed by, 
those pioneers of civilisation, the 
Greeks and Romans, though the ilex, 
as they called it, was not the same 
species that flourishes so with us. Our 
principal oak is known botanically as 
(Quercus pedunculata—there is a less 
important one, certainly, Quercus robur. - 
It was in our earliest times an object of 
worship with the Celts and ancient 
Britons, who deified it, the first calling 
it their God Met, and the latter Tamawa, the God of Thunder. The Druids 
professed to maintain perpetual fire from its logs, and at the high festival of Yule- 
tide the people’s fires were extinguished and then relit from those of the priests. 
This custom still prevailed in a manner in parts of the West Country till the last 
century, part of the Yule log being taken off the fire and kept to kindle the 
Christmas logs the following year. It was feared misfortune would fall on a 
house if any accident befel the Yule log. The Druids always worshipped under 
the oak, and a cairn or heap of stones was erected on which their sacred fires 
were lighted. They also reverenced its parasite, the mistletoe, which grew on 
it, and performed many strange ceremonies in conjunction with it. They would 
fast for days previous to gathering it, and offered sacrifices in wicker baskets or 
frames, which really though were not willow, but oak twigs curiously interwoven, 
like that leafy construction still occasionally—but only very occasionally—to be 
seen on May Day carried by and enveloping Jack-in-the-Green. In fact, this 
rapidly-flecting street pageant is undoubtedly a relic of Druidism. The well- 
known old chorus of ‘* Hey ! derry down,” was really a Druidic chant, signifying, 
literally, ‘*In the circle the oak moves round.” Criminals in those days were 
tried under the oak; and, later on, the Saxons held their national meetings 
under it. The great conference between the Britons and Saxons took place 
under the oaks on Dartmoor. The Britons afterwards employed the oak to stem 
the tide of Julius Czesar’s invasion up the Thames, notably at Oatlands (Oaklands), 
where they planted oak piles in the river, and these lasted for over 1,000 
years. They did the same thing where London Bridge now stands, and, in fact, 
that rude device of theirs it was that originally gave the idea for the first bridge, 
which was built at intervals afterwards. As showing the popularity of the tree, 
it may be noted that it has sponsored numerous towns and villages with its name 
as a prefix syllable. It is needless for us to quote these.. At Winchester Castle 
is to be seen King Arthur’s Round Table, of oak, placed there by that Prince in 
the sixth century. This table was shown by Henry VIII. to the Emperor 
Charles V. when he came on a visit. It has been much damaged since then by 
Cromwell’s soldiers, who riddled it with bullets. The rafters of Westminster 
Hall—whose ouken roof is one of the finest in the world—the doors, and other 
woodwork of the chapels of Westminster Abbey, coeval with the erection of that 
pile, the shrine of Edward the Confessor, the Coronation chair, 600 years in its 
present position, and all our wooden mementoes of the past, whether churches, 
mansions, dwelling-houses, or what else, all exhibit specimens of the uses to 
which the oak has ever been devoted. Windsor Forest has ever been the fitting 
home of the oak. The King’s Oak, the favourite tree of William the Conqueror, 
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and the largest of all, is still standing in what is called the Cranborne Enclosure. 
It is more than 1,000 years old, and its hollow trunk is over 8ft. in diameter. 
Herne’s Oak, not far off, occupies a niche in story of its own. Herne was a 
ranger and hunter in the days of Good Queen Bess. In a fit of remorse for 
some evil deed, he committed /é/o de se, hanging himself on a branch of the tree 
which has since become historically notorious through the event. We learn, 
therefore, with little surprise that afterwards his ghost took to haunting the spot, 
where from time to time it indulged in many strange freaks, making the welkin 
fairly to hum, as duly recorded in many a romance, story, and ‘‘ penny dreadful.” 
No wonder, then, that the Church took notice of the scandal, and that anathema 
with book, bell, and candle came to be duly pronounced on the tree and the 
restless spirit by the local clergy. Owing to this, and, perhaps, if it be not heresy 
to add, also to the action of time and the uncompromising elements, it has 
resulted that for a long time past the blasted trunk with some sapless branches, 
extended like the skeleton arms of an enormous giant, alone remain to attest the 
story, and afford a sight calculated to inspire an emotion of awe by the weird 
appearance presented. There are, though, many other associations, of a less 
sombre character, connected with the tree, for here it was that honest old Jack 
Falstaff came to grief and the merry wives of Windsor played their lively pranks. 
There are also a number of large oaks in the forest dedicated to various Queens 
of England, from the reign of Queen Anne to her present Majesty. They all 
bear plates with the name of the Sovereign on, and are surrounded at their bases 
by seats for the convenience of pedestrians. 

Turning to other districts, there is a large oak still standing at Woburn, on 
whose b anches the friar and other inmates of the Abbey were hanged for alleged 
contumacy, at the era of the Reformation. There are authentic records of 
immense oak trees in various parts. The Spread Oak in Worksop Park was 
18oft. across its branches, and could shelter beneath them 1,000 horses; it dripped 
over 3,000 square yards. Also the Three Shires Oak, at the same place, which 
stood in three counties—Yorks, Notts, and Derby. There is an oak still 
standing at Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, where Wallace on one occasion concealed 
himself successfully, together with 300 of his followers. This puts into the 
shade, literally and figuratively, Charles II.’s adventure in the oak, about which 
more later on. 

The well-known Fairlop Oak, in Hainault Forest, formerly had branches 
so vast that a fair was yearly held beneath them, no booth of which was allowed 
to be erected beyond their shade. In the last century a resident—a certain 
Mr. Day—in consequence of his free hospitality, was in the habit of entertaining 
people with bacon and beans under- 
neath it. He would provide many 
sacks of beans and a due number of 
gammons of bacon annually on the 
2nd of July. After a time these bean 
feasts degeneratea into orgies, and at 
last some unprincipled individual fired 
the trunk of the tree, which was 
partly consumed. In 1820 a gale of 
wind completed its destruction. A 
portion of the timber, it is said, has 
been utilised to make the pulpit and 
reading-desk of the present St. Pancras 
Church, in Euston Road. There is a 
record of an oak tree at Studley 
Royal which attained to the great 
height of 118ft 

In France ve hear of wonderful 
oak trees. Ar Saintes, m the Lower 
Charente, the largest vak ever known 
still exists. It is computed, from a 
sectional cutting, that its trunk has 
2,000 concentric rings, which would 
indicate its age as at least a corre- 
sponding number of years, The trunk 
is 30ft. in diameter, 24ft. in height, 
and its general height 6o0ft. A room 
has been found within it, wherein can 
be placed a table whereat a dozen 
people can dine comfortably. This 
tree still promises to live for many 
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centuries. In Hungary, the country 
of abnormal vegetable growths, there 
are also some wonderfully large oak 
trees. The ample umbrageous foliage 
of the oak, on a memorable historical 
occasion, was the means of obtaining 
for it the prefix royal, which it has ever 
since retained in our May calendar, for 
did not Charles IT., aiter the disastrous 
battle of Worcester, seek refuge in 
the branches of an oak tree, and 
successfully elude his military pur- 
suers? Singular to narrate, all the 
engravings representing the scene it has 
ever been our fortune to see, most 
unmistakably reveal the person of the 
Royal fugitive in the tree, whence he 
surveys with great natural interest 
the dragoons of Cromwell below. One 
marvels at the mental density of those 
who, seemingly, persistently look in 
every conceivable direction save the 
right one for the kingly object of 
their search. It is an instance of the 
divinity that doth hedge Royalty. 
Perhaps the guardian spirit of the oak 
stood him in good stead, and in a 
double sense rendered him invisible and 
incapable of being espied by mortal 
eyes. On descending from the tree, 
after the departure of the frustrated 
dragoons, and on the way to the 
abode of the Penderels, the accom- 
panying representative of that then Photo, 
humble family perpetrated the still 
extant historic joke. Charles complained that the horse he rode bore 
his Royal person heavily, when forthwith the Penderel quickly replied, 
‘** And well he might, seeing that he ‘had the weight of three kingdoms on his 
back.” This humorous utterance has since been so frequently repeated, that it 
has come to be regarded as identified with the chestnut genus, rather than the 
oak. The historic oak itself was whittled to pieces in no long time afterwards 
by loyal enthusiasts as relics of the event, and the tree of to-day pointed out to 
the representative New Zealander or Transatlantic tourist visiting the spot, has 
been grown from one of its acorns. Thus has this titular tree perpetuated an 
important historical event. 

To turn to another aspect Very many of our stateliest oaks owe their 
existence to the action of that pretty little rodent, the squirrel. This active little 
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4 x 
N the days when there were no special Acts in force for the 
protecting of wild birds and the regulating of fish-catching, 
there existed among our Eastern marshes a considerable, 
though decreasing, section of the population who lived an 
almost entirely aquatic life and gained a livelihood by punt- 
gunning, flight-shooting, and fish-netting. The homes of these 
men during the greater part of the year were little roughly- 
built house-boats, which were moored around the shores of the 
almost land-locked Lowland lagoons or in the dykes which 
discharged their waters into the main rivers. These river-men 
were of a quiet, somewhat morose disposition, and they seldom 
went far beyond the borders of the marshes; but they were 
masters of the various crafts by which they lured the wildfowl of 
the meres and caught the pike, roach, bream, and other fish 
which abounded in the broads and rivers. To live among them 
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animal is in the habit, in the autumn, when sated with eating the acorns lying in 
confusion around, of occupying itself in planting a number at different spots 
adjacent to its temporary home, doing so for the purpose of providing a store 
in times of need. 

Very often the squirrel in this way acts unconsciously as Nature’s agent, 
inasmuch as, from circumstances over which it has no control, it leaves 
the spot, and fails to revisit it and unearth its buried store. Either it has 
sought fresh quarters, or, perhaps, passed over to the majority. Anyhow, it fails 
to reappear, and the acorns, left undisturbed, in due course germinate, and 
eventually grow into oak trees. It is a new exemplification of that oft-quoted 
sentence from Virgil—‘ Sic vos non vobis.” 

WILLIAM NorRMAN Brown, F.R.H.S., 


ANGLIA 


was to learn more in twelve months about the wildlife of the 
Lowlands than is to be gained by a lifetime’s research in books 
on natural history, for from their earliest years they had been 
accustomed to spend nights and days on the rivers and marshes, 
and the information which most people acquire at second-hand 
had come to them unsought in the course of their daily 
roamings and occupations. They resembled in many respects 
the old-time fenmen, such as were to be found on the Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire Fens before those wide 
tracts of sedgy swamp and watery marsh were drained and trans- 
formed into pasture-land and cornfields. 

To-day such men are hard to find amid the Eastern Low- 
lands, for as soon as the Acts were passed which did away with 
fish-netting and put a stop to indiscriminate gunning, they found 
their occupation gone. At the present time they are represented 

by the eel-catchers, who are still 
' allowed to take eels by the various 
methods practised in earlier days. 
The quaint little house-boats which 
are to be seen here and there 
along the Eastern rivers nearly all 
belong to the eel-catchers, who 
occupy them during the months 
when the eels are ‘‘ running’’ down 
to the river estuaries in which they 
deposit their spawn. Those that 
are not the property of the eel- 
catchers are either those of the 
water-bailiffs who watch for the 
river poachers, or the smelt-fishers 
who haunt the tidal waters. 

The best method of eel-catch- 
ing—so far as results are concerned 
—practised in East Anglia is that 
by which the eels are taken in a 
“set,” a kind of net, not unlikea 
trawl net, which is spread across 
the rivers at the time when the 
eels are running. This method is 
a very old one, for it is mentioned 
in several ancient documents, and 


‘a Die . there are localities where sets are 
™ if were known to have been used every 
11. Tenkins, AN EEL-CATCHER’S HOUSE-BOAT. Copyright year for centuries. During the 
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daytime the net, which is secured 
to strong stakes, is left lying at 
the bottom of the river; but when 
night comes, and the tide is favour- 
able, its upper side is raised by 
means of ropes to the surface of 
the water, where it is floated by 
wooden buoys. The lower edge 
touches the river-bed, to which it 
is weighted with lead. An im- 
passable barrier is thus erected, 
which prevents the eels from 
making their way down the river ; 
but there are certain openings in 
the network wall, which they soon 
discover, and which lead _ into 
circular hoop-nets called pods or 
pots, from which there is no escape. 
The construction of these pods 
has been compared to that of 
those ink-bottles from which the 
ink cannot run when they are turned 
upside down, and the comparison 
is a very good one. As long as 
the tide ebbs, the sets block the 
passage of the seaward-running eels; as soon as the tide begins 
to flow, they are lowered to the river-bed, for the eels do not 
‘“‘run”’ during the flood-tide. 

The men who work the sets, and whose house-boats are 
generally moored near their fishing grounds, have to keep a 
careful watch on their nets, or they would be damaged by the 
heavily-laden wherries which carry cargoes of corn, coal, and 
wood between the coasts and the inland towns. Whenever the 
hail of a wherryman is heard, the nets are lowered to allow of 
the passing of the low-hulled craft ; and it is only when they are 
not raised that the fishermen may sleep in peace. The catches 
vary considerably ; on some nights hardly any eels enter the 
nets, while on others several stones weight of them are taken. 
Catches of as many as fifty stones in one night are now unusually 
good ones, for the average haul is from fifteen to thirty stones. 
Nearly half a century ago 110 stones were taken in a night at 
Fishley, a Norfolk parish bordering the river Bure; and Mr. 
Christopher Davis met an eel-catcher who had taken 300 stones 
in four nights at Hardley Cross on the Yare. 

About eighteen years ago, through the ignorance of a 
number of well-meaning busy-bodies, the eel-catchers of the 
Yare, Bure, Ant, and Thurne, who use sets for eel-taking, 
narrowly escaped losing their means of livelihood. At that time, 
an unusually high tide so filled the rivers with salt water that 
great quantities of fish died, and many persons who were 
unaware of the effect of “ salts” upon fresh-water fish attributed 
their destruction to the eel-sets. An attempt was made to 
obtain an Act to abolish sets ; but a local committee, who under- 
took to enquire into the matter, came to the conclusion that such 
an Act was uncalled for and the eel-catchers were “ not guilty.” 

Sets are not the only kinds 
of nets used by the eel-catchers 
of East Anglia. Small-meshed 
bow-nets are often baited and 
sunk in likely places; and the 
men who work the wooden 
windmills which drain the 
flood water out of the marsh 
dykes into the main rivers, 
lower nets not unlike small sets 
into the water near the sluices, 
so that the eels swim in to them 
as they attempt to leave the 
dykes and enter the rivers. 
Considerable quantities are 
often captured by this last- 
mentioned method, and the 
sums realised by the sale of 
the eels are welcome additions 
to the millmen’s meagre wages. 
Eel-pods made of osiers are 
used in the upper reaches of 
some of the rivers. 

One of the most familiar 
sights to the dweller among 
the Eastern marshlands is 
that of a marshman or river-man engaged at eel-picking. 
At the time when this article was written (January) the 
eel-pickers were very busy on Oulton Broad, and every 
morning, when in the neighbourhood of the Broad, the writer 
could see them industriously prodding into the oozy bed of 
that picturesque Lowland lagoon. The men row out on to the 
Broad in their narrow, sharp-bowed punts, or “‘ gun-boats,” and 
when they reach a spot where the water is sufficiently shallow 
they commence picking with their sharp-pronged spears. These 
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EEL-SPEARS. 
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AN EEL-PICKER ON OULTON BROAD. Copyright 


spears differ a little in construction, according to the “ taste and 
fancy”’ of the owner, but they are all made on the same 
principle. The “head” consists of from four to six long barbed 
teeth, placed close enough together to prevent the escape of any 
eel which is pickcd out of the mud. This head is securely 
fixed on to a long pole, and the spearer, as he drifts along in his 
boat, plunges it from time to time into the bed of the broad 
or river, He does not, however, always do this in a haphazard 
fashion, but watches for the air bubbles which the embedded 
eels send up to the surface of the water. An experienced picker 
will often return home with a large quantity of eels taken in 
this way; but eel-picking is dangerous work for the maladroit 
amateur, who sometimes finds his punt drifting away from him 
while he clings despairingly to the handle of an eel-spear stuck 
fast in the river-bed. Marshmen occasionally do a little eel- 
picking in the marsh dykes, where no boat is required, the men 
wandering along the dyke banks, and prodding whenever they 
see the bubbles rising. Expert eel-pickers sometimes indulge in 
a sport called “flying for eels,” which means the spearing of 
swimming eels when they rise near to the surface of the water. 

‘‘ Bobbing ’’ or “ babbing” for eels is a favourite pastime 
among the marsh folk and others, as well as a means of livelihood 
pursued bytheriver-men. It is far less exhausting than spearing, 
and the results are often more gratifying. The modus operandi 
is simple. You dig upa quantity of garden worms and thread 
them on coarse worsted. When you have threaded sufficient to 
make a fair-sized bunch, you tie them on the end of a strong line 
attached to a pole or short fishing-rod. When dusk comes, you 
row to some quiet spot where eels are known to be plentiful, and 
there lower your bunch of worms into the water till it touches the 
bottom. Then you gently “bob” it up and down, taking care 
not to lift it more than an inch or two off the river-bed. If the 
eels are biting, you will soon bring up some of them with their 
teeth entangled in the worsted. An old marshman may sometimes 
be seen ** bobbing ”’ by the river-side, having a small washing-tub, 
or ‘“‘keeler’’ as it is called, floating close beside his bobbing- 
pole, so that the eels may be dropped into it as soon as they are 
lifted out of the water. A lantern is often placed in the “ keeler,” 
so that the fisherman may see when he has got an eel on his 
‘‘bab.”” A good deal of ‘* bobbing ” goes on when the roach and 
bream are spawning, for the eels are exceedingly fond of the 
spawn, and come in great numbers to the spot where it is 
obtainable. 

Most of the eels taken in East Anglian waters are sent to 
London, where they are said to be preferred to those imported 
from Holland. Celtic nations have a prejudice against them as 
an article of food, on account of their resemblance to snakes; but 
the London working-man has no such scruples, and eel-pie is one 
of his delicacies. Wicuiam A. Dutt. 

















almost a record bag in the business. That is the number 
of the “little gentlemen in black velvet” on the string 

held by the lad seen in the picture. 
The way in which it 1s done is ingenious, and beats all the 
traps and springes ever owned by professional mole-catchers. 
The main drawback to the lightning method is that it can only 


fee moles caught in a single morning is 
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be pursued at certain seasons of the year; but it is so effective 
that it ought to leave no moles for future trapping during the 
rest of the season. The recipe is as follows: Take one sharp- 
eyed and well-shod boy, and turn him out in the meadows on a 
soft April day. The moles are then hard at work just beneath 
the surface of the soil, and throwing up any number of hillocks, 
which will be unsightly.if on lawns, and cause injury both to 


Yudsopk Kearns 


C. Arden. WATCHING FOR THE MOLE. — Covyrigh. 


scythes and reaping machines when the hay is cut if in meadows. 
As moles are wonderfully voracious, and die of raging hunger if 
kept for a day without food, they burrow for food every 
two or three hours. When ‘Aprille with his stowres swote’ 
has made the earth soft and warm, and brought to life 
countless worms, slugs, and larve just below the surface, in the 
roots of the grass and meadow herbs, the mole tunnels to and fro, 
like a small subterranean whale, swallowing down everything 
edible in his way, and at every few yards out pours the earth 
behind him. He is, in fact, swimming underground, and these 
heaps represent the waves he makes. All that the lightning 
mole-catcher has to do is to stand perfectly still near the last- 
made heap till he sees the earth move. As he stands 
WATCHING FOR THE MOLE, on one side or the other the little 
upheaval is noted. Quick as thought he stamps his heel down 
hard upon the place, and before the mole has time to clear 
himself of the compressed earth round him, he is dug out with 
a spud or trowel; as many as seventy moles have been taken in 
a day in this way in the Devonshire meadows. Though the 
creatures do cause mischief, they are also most useful in moving 
the soil and draining the surface in wet ground, and we should 
be sorry to see them killed off by the rather deadly method here 
depicted. 


IN THE GARDEN 
STREPTOCARPUSES AT MEsSRS. VEITCH’s NURSERY. 

HE Streptocarpus is a modern flower in some measure, as it is only within 
recent years that the present beautiful race has been formed, a race which 
grows steadily in importance as new varieties are raised. One has 

only to visit Messrs. Veitch’s nursery in Streptocarpus time to know how great 
is the work of the hybridiser, who is ever striving to improve upon existing types, 
until a flower'as perfect as mankind can mould it has been gained. Fortunately 
the Streptocarpus is not difficult to cultivate. It is a flower for the greenhouse, 
and a small houseful in beauty is a cheery picture, the plants crowded with 


blossom, not unlike the Gloxinia in shape, but even more varied in colour. Our 
illustration will convey to the reader an idea of the form of the Streptocarpus. 


» Itispretty and graceful, some flowers almost snow white, others richly blotched and 


Spotted upon a clear ground, as striking as an Orchid, whilst a few are intense 


- Self shades, welcome for their richness and dashing beauty. The plants may be 


grown in pots or used as edgings in a warm house, such as the succulent house 
at Kew, where, by the margin of the peaty beds, Streptocarpuses flower profusely 
‘or many months—S. Rexi, S. Watsoni, and the more common forms, repre- 
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sented in the illustration. It is this type that the amateur should grow, being 
more easily managed and in every way freer and brighter. Messrs. Veitch are 
amongst the most famous of plant hybridists. Not only has the firm introduced, 
in days gone by and at the present time, many plants that are almost as familiar to 
us as the native trees, but brought many families to wonderful perfection—the 
Hippeastrums or Amaryllis, for example ; but this isa long taletotell. Strepto- 
carpuses are easily raised from seed sown now in a shallow pan or pot, well 
drained and filled with light soil. Sow very thinly, and prick off and pot on in 
the usual way for seedlings. When seed saved from the finest flowers is used, 
the results are satisfactory. There will be a charming diversity of tints. 


FURTHER NOTES UPON ROSE PRUNING. 


We recently wrote of Rose pruning in general ; but the family is, happily, 
so extensive, that general rules are scarcely satisfactory. Some groups require 
different treatment to others. When pruning the charming China Roses, such 
twiggy-growing varieties, if one may so use the word, as the ordinary China 
Rose and Cramoisie Superieure need little pruning. Leave the shoots almost 
untouched, merely cutting off.the ends, and remove all crowded growths, par- 
ticularly in the centre of the bushes. This applies, however, to almost all Roses, 
Weakly centre wood should always be removed. The now popular China Rose, 
Mme. Laurette Messimy, which should be in every garden, must receive hard 
pruning, cutting back the shoots to strong eyes. When one wishes to confine 
the Japanese Roses (Rosa rugosa) to a certain space, cut the stems hard back, 
otherwise merely tip the shoots, thinning out the centres of the plants. The 
Polyantha Roses are a charming race, and useful as edgings. When used for 
this purpose, cut them hard back, otherwise treat them much in the same way as 
one would the Tea-scented varieties, that is, prune weakly-growing kinds very 
hard, but deal less severely with those of greater vigour. In dealing with bush 
Roses, this is indeed a general rule, to which, as our notes prove, there are 
several exceptions. 

EarLy BuLsous. FLOWERS IN Pots. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society in the Drill Hall, 
Westminster, not the least interesting groups were those of dainty Irises, 
Daffodils, Chionodoxas, and other early flowers, from Mr. Wallace, of Col- 
chester, and Messrs. Barr and Sons, of Covent Garden. We wish these flowers 
were grown more freely in greenhouses. There is a freshness and charm about 
them which appeals to one in early February days, when the outside garden is 
still bare, save, perhaps, for the Lenten Rose or the Snowdrop. Messrs. 
Barr received a certificate for Narcissus Trimon, a hybrid of the Basket 
Daffodil race, a delicately-beautiful flower of creamy white, which we first 
saw in the little cold hardy plant house.in the Royal Gardens, Kew. The 
same firm had many potfuls of the dainty Narcissus minimus. Mr. Wallace 
showed the early bulbous Irises, and how beautiful are these flowers in pots— 
I. reticulata, the netted Iris, with deep purple-violet flowers, saturated with a 
violet perfume ; I. Histrio, I. histrioides, I. Danfordiz, a pretty yellow flower ; 
I. Bakeriana, the white Chionodoxa Luciliz, a rare and charming flower, and 
other choice kinds, fresh and welcome in February. 


THE CAMELLIA. 


The Camellia is becoming, we think, more popular, and such splendid 
groups as that shown recently by Messrs. William Paul and Son, of Waltham 
Cross, at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, should help greatly to 
bring these sumptuous flowers into favour again. The Camellia is a native of 
China and Japan, and was introduced by Lord Petre about 1739. The 





CAPE PRIMROSES, OR STREPTOCARPUSES. 


celebrated traveller and collector, Robert Fortune, discovered it growing wild in 
the central and southern provinces of China, generally in woods, partially shaded 
from the sun by other trees, the Camellias often attaining a height of 3olt. to 
40ft. Several species are found in China, but except C. reticulata none are so 
handsome as C, japonica, from which the majority of our double kinds have 
sprung. 
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THE Way To Grow CAMELLIAS. 


Many noble specimens are to be found outdoors in England, thus proving that 
a very cool temperature is most suitable for the shrub, but as a rule it is only in 
favourable situations that success can be assured. Camellias succeed best in a 
house set apart entirely forthem. They will stand as muchas 7deg. or even 8deg 
of frest without harm. A gentle heat is afforded during the winter, but at the 
same time an abundance of air is given, thus warding off the great danger of 
buds dropping, which so often occurs in smoky districts. The plants should be 
turned out of doors in June as soon as growth is completed, and placed under the 
shelter of Poplars or similar trees, with the side branches cut away, so that 
shelter is aflorded but drip avoided. It will thus be seen that it is advisable to grow 
them in pots or tubs, so that this removal outdoors, so beneficial to the plants, 
may be resorted to. Keep them in the open until October, and then place in 
their winter quarters. In August the plants are repotted, using a compost of 
three parts best yellow fibrous loam, and one part peat, adding to this a little 
sharp silver sand and charcoal, A few quarter-inch bones may. also be added. 
Afier the Camellias are installed once azain in their winter quarters, give as much 
air as possible, according to the weather, and as the buds swell weak doses of 
liquid manure will be advisable. A safe stimulant censists of five gallons of 
stable drainings to fifty gallons of water. Never let the ball become dry, and to 
secure this good soakings of water are preferable to sprinklings. Thin out the 
buds, if very thick, and when the flowering season is over shade the glass 
heavily and keep the house moderately close, syringing twice a day and giving 
plenty of water to the roots. 

PRUNING AND ENEMIES. 

If pruning is desired, let it be done when new growth commences. Do 
not prune too severely, merely sufficient: to. balance the plant, so to say, and 
discourage removal of wood when flowers are required. The Camellia has two 
enemies, aphis and scale. Fumigation will soon dispel the former if commenced 
before the pest becomes established, and Gishurst compound will destroy the 
latter. 

THE Most BEAUTIFUL CAMELLIAS. 


Of white varieties the old Alba plena, the double white, is yet unsurpassed. 
Candidissima, Fimbriata, Montironi, and Princess Charlotte are also very beautiful. 
Of reds and crimsons C. H. Hovey, Chandleri, C. M. Hovey, Donckelaari, 
Mathotiana, and Beali may be mentioned. Very charming blush:coloured 
flowers are Lady Humes’ Blush, Cup of Beauty, and Comtessa de Hainaut ; and 
of pinks, Beauty of Waltham, Adelina Benvenuti, Augustine superba, and The 
Duchess. From the rose and deep pink varieties select Commendatore Betti, 
Conspicua, Duchess of York, Marchioness of Exeter, the glorious Reticulata, a 
species to plant out, and Exquisite. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist readers 
in difficulties about their gardens, and we hope they will send photographs and 
notes of interest for our ‘‘ Correspondence ” columns. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Messrs. Wallace and Co., of Kinfield Gardens, 
Colchester, send us their catalogue of rare bulbs and plants for spring planting. 
Lesides containing information concerning many delightful garden plants, those 
keenly interested in novelties will find much information about them here. 








time, and men’s minds will be once more turning from horses to ponies, 
and from hunting the fox to pursuing the flying ball at Hurlingham 
and Ranelagh. And to men who love riding and horses, this fascinating game, 


4 ‘HE hunting season of 1898-99 will have run its course in a few weeks’ 





KEEPING HIS EYE IN. 
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which Is every year increasing in popularity and importance, comes as a boon 
indeed at the time of year when, for many of them, there would otherwise be 
no.amusement or occupation to take the place of hunting. And yet polo is 
not a// riding. Let aman be ever so fine a horseman—that of course counts 
for much—and ride the cleverest and best-Lroken of ponies, which is an absolute 
necessity in these days, he will be of little use to his side unless he can hit the ball, 
by which I not only mean the actual striking of it, but also the power of ‘‘ placing” 
it, without which it will very often be much better for his side if he misses it 
altogether. For these two things, ‘combination ” and ‘ passing ” the ball, are 
the real secret of the scientific game of polo, as it is played now. How to hit 
the ball has, of course, like everything else, to be learnt, and like everything else, 
this can only be done by practice. It stands to reason that there is no practice 
so good as playing the game, when once the young player has become sufficiently 
proficient, but until then he will learn little, and be only a source of annoyance 
to his side, ina game. About the best method of learning to hit the ball with 
certainty, and of practising hand and eye to work together, is that of sitting on a 
wooden horse, and getting someone to throw the ball at one from different direc- 
tions, and at varying paces. This is the subject of the accompanying illustration, 
which shows a young polo player learning to hit the ball in the privacy of his 
own lawn, or, it may be, someone proficient at the game keeping his eye in 
without going to the trouble of having out a pony. In learning to play polo it 
is, of course, a great advantage to the beginner to have had his quickness of eye 
and skill of hand educated by such games as cricket or racket, but even under 
these circumstances it will require some months of assiduous practice to make 
certain of always hitting the ball in the exact direction required. As in the two 
games I have just mentioned, and indeed in every other game, or sport, ‘* form” 
is the great thing to be studied by the novice, and no one who has once acquired 
a bad style of play will ever be much good. The beginner. should always 
remember to hit with a straight arm, and a good swing, but not always too hard, 
especially when going fast, for pace gives strength, and in trying to put too much 
power into his stroke a man will often raise his elbow and miss the ball. 
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TROUT TAKING DROPPER-FLY. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1x,—Can you in any way account to me for an experience that has often struck 
me as very curious when I have been #y-fishing ? I see so many able articles 
on fishing in your paper that I am induced to apply to you. Asa rule, I think 
most anglers will admit, fish are caught with the tail-fly rather than with a 
dropper. This is not hard to account for. The tail-fly, if well thrown, comes 
to the fish first ; the dropper can only come to -him over water that has been 
disturbed more or less by the passing of the tail-fly. (I am of course speaking 
of wet fly-fishing only.) But what I do find hard to account for is that some- 
times the fish will take the drop-fly and neglect the tail-fly altogether. I believe 
all fishermen must have had this experience. This would not be very aston- 
ishing if it could be explained by the fact that the drop-fly is one that they are 
fancying—that is on the water, and so on—while the tail-fly is not. That 
would explain everything. But, as a matter of fact, we find that most anglers 
choose the tail-fly as the one to assimilate with the fly that is on the water. 
They try to make the tail-fly the most attractive. Yet, even so, the trout will 
sometimes persist in taking the drop-fly in preference to the other, and this they 
will continue to do although one shifts the drop-fly, finding it the preferred one, 
to the honoured place of the tail-fly, They will still take the drop-fly. Some= 
times I have so varied the experiment as to put both drop-fly and tail-fly of the 
same pattern on, yet still I have found the fish inclined to take the drop-fly and 
leave the tail-fly severely alone. Can 
you or any of your fishing corre- 
spondents suggest an explanation of a 
fact so curious and yet so familiar? 
—A West CouUNTRY ANGLER. 

[We think that we can suggest 
an explanation that may satisfy ‘“‘A 
West Country Angler.” The whole 
question that his letter raises is an 
interesting one, for it touches on Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s problems on the 
colour vision of fishes. There is little 
doubt that when fish are taking the 
drop-fly in preference to the tail-fly it 
is by its movement, rather than by 
its pattern, that they are attracted. 
The movement of the tail-fly, in sunk 
fly-fishing, is that of a semi-drowned 
insect being carried away by the 
current. The movement of the 
dropper is rather that of a fly dancing 
down on the water and up again, 
laying an egg at each descent. It is, 
no doubt, for a fly thus engaged that 
the dropper is taken by the fish, and 
if the fish are feeding on fly thus 
occupied, the. drop-fly, even if less 
like, in form and colour,’ the fly that 
is on the water, would be likely to have 
greater attraction for them. The 
whole fact, indeed, seems to prove 
over again, what has ofien been proved 
before, that fish are more attracted 
by life-like action of the artificial bait 
than by its actual likenessto the original 
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pattern. It is important, especial'y 
in salmon-fishing, that the fly should 
be about the right size—right, that is 
to say, relatively to the taste of the 
fish ; for we can hardly say that in 
salmon-fishing it means right in the 
sense of being the same size as any 
other fly that is on or in the water— 
and about the right form. The colour 
is probably of much less importance. 
All this argues in favour of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s contention. On the other 
hand, the fact that fish evidently 
prefer a bright red worm to a dull one, 
and also that certain loch fish appear 
to be attracted by a tinsel glitter on 
the body of an artificial fly—these 
facts would seem to point to a 
conclusion adverse to Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s theories, though they might 
well be attracted by a tinsel glitter, 
and yet have no real sense of colour. 
We have answered this letter at some 
length, because it seems to touch very 
interesting subjects connected with fly- 
fishing—subjects on which a deal 
evidently remains to be said on botk 
sides, in spite of all that has been said 
already. But with reference to the 
special point of the fish persisting in 
taking the drop-fly, we think that 
the explanation is fairly obvious and 
satisfactory. —ED. ] 
—_ Huds & Kesar 
A CURIOSITY. 
[To THE EDITOR oF *‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Strange things there are in this world, but did anyone ever see a 
three-legged horse? The accompanying portrait, taken by the writer, is well 
calculated to revive the debatable question, ‘* Can photography be relied upon as 
truthful?” Ina general way, with limitations and allowances, it is quite safe to 
hold to the positive view. It need not be denied that, with defective apparatus, 
unskilfully handled, pictures may be produced that are little better than carica- 
tures of the subjects photographed. Leéaving the abstract consideration of the 
question, let us turn our attention to the picture, and ask whether the portrait of 
the animal is a true one. The owner would at once reply that to represent his 
animal as having only three legs was a libel on his favourite, and he might justly 
decline to accept the portrait at the photographer’s hands. The latter might 
insist that, as it was the sun that had done the work, it must be correct, even 
although the fourth leg was invisible. His apparatus had never been known 
to play him tricks, and he could avow that the photograph had not been 
tampered with in any way. He had seen with annoyance that, simultaneously 
with the exposure of the plate, the animal had kicked up his hind leg, probably 
to dislodge some troublesome insect that would persist in settling on his flank. 
He doubtless regarded the plate as wasted, but, being curious to know what sort of 
impression had been made by the sudden fxg, he put it in the deve'oper, when 
lo and behold ! he found this photographic curiosity—a horse with three legs 
the fourth having been actually flung away. —CHARLES REID. 


NEW FOREST. 

[To THE EpITOR oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The thanks of those who care to save from destruction all that is left to 
us of the New Forest are due to you for your article. This beautiful spot, the 
inheritance of the free people of England, has suffered much in the past, and we 
have been unable to help; but this conspiracy to plant gasworks and sewage 
farms is an aggravated outrage on our queen of forests. —-MEDICO. 

AN APPEAL FOR USED COPIES OF ‘*COUNTRY LIFE.” 

(To THE EpiIToR oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—May I venture to hope you will kindly insert the following 
request for old copies of COUNTRY LIFE on behalf of the aged and invalid 
annuitants of the United Kingdom Beneficent Association? If your readers 
can spare back numbers, and will send me their address on a post-card, I will 
gladly send them the names of several ladies and gentlemen by whom such 
kindness will be greatly appreciated.—E. L. WILLIAMS. 


RAPID GROWTH OF A MARECHAL NIEL. 

[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am not a very great gardener, but I thought it might be interesting to 
you to hear that a Maréchal Niel rose that I put in after New Year’s Day of 
1898 has made a shoot of not less than (oft. since that time. It is planted 
against the wall of the house. I understand that this would not be an unusual 
growth for many kinds of roses, but Maréchal Niel is rather a delicate kind, 
and I thought that its vigour seemed rather out of the common way. Of course, 
we had a mild winter, and the last spring was mild.—SusseEx. 


MISTLETOE NOT PRODUCING BERRIES. 
(To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should feel much obliged if you would kindly tell me the proper 
treatment of mistletoe. I have in my garden, in a northern county of Ireland, 
mistletoe grafted on an apple tree ; for several years it bore berries, a branch of 
it being cut off every year, but the last two years it has not been cut off, and 
has borne no berries. Should it be pruned every season? Hoping for a reply 
in your interesting paper, COUNTRY Lire.—G. 

[The only exp'anation we can offer is that you have cut the plant aoout too 
much and weakened it. We should leave it alone for a time; mistletoe does 
not need pruning.—ED. ] 


A DISEASED ASH. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘CounTrY LiFE.”] 
Sir,—I beg to enclose a specimen of a diseased growth on an ash sapling, and 
will thank you to let me know what causes it. A considerable number of ash 
trees of from forty to sixty years’ growth are affected in a similar way, and | 
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fear the disease is increasing among them; it spreads all over the trees, and 
renders them useless for anything except fuel. Perhaps the specimen I send you 
is not large enough for a correct diagnosis ; if so, I can send more.— O, F. O. 


[The ash shoot that you send appears to be attacked by the canker fungus 
(Nectria ditissima), best known for the injuries it causes to apple trees, but the 
ash, oak, beech, hazel, hornbeam, alder, lime, maple, dogwood, and bird- 
cherry are also often attacked. This fungus is only able to attack a tree at some 
point where the bark has been injured, being unable to penetrate healthy 
unbroken bark, There does not seem to be any cure. All cankered shoots or 
branches should be cut off and burnt. In thinning woods the cankered trees 
should certainly be removed.—Ep. ] 





course at St. Andrews was one of the last played belore the reopening 

of the old, which has been closed for some little while. It is said to be 
looking all the better for the rest, and for the rains of the winter. The amateur 
champion, Mr. F. G. Tait, has been at St. Andrews, playing in fine form, and 
beating the ‘best ball” of Mr. Woodruff and ‘‘ Old Tom” Morris, in spite of 
the allowance of a third that he was conceding them. In the morning he won 
by four up and three to play, and was round in the fine score of 79, In the 
afternoon he again won, by the smaller margin of two up and one, his score not 
being quite up to the morning’s figures. 

Results of play at Oxford continue to show Mr. H. C, Ellis in very fine 
form. We have spoken before of his victory in team mutches over Mr. Low 
and Mr. Abell; and since then we see him returning an equal best nett, 
from scratch, against Bogey, with Mr. Leathart and Mr. Toller. Mr. Leathart 
gets three strokes allowed, and Mr. Toller nine. Neither of them could quite 
hold his own against the Bogey score, and two down was the score at which 
these three tied for first place. Mr. Latham was three down, and Mr. Croome 
four to the bad. On the whole, the Bogey score as now arranged at Oxford 
seems to take a good deal of beating, as is but right. It is well to set the 
standards high. 

The annual matches in the South of France between teams of the Pau and 
Biarritz Clubs have been fixed to be played at Biarritz on March Ist, with the 
second half of the matches at Pau on the 4th. It will be remembered that the 
principal event is a foursome match between picked pairs from each club, thirty- 
six holes on each course. Last year the Pau side was very strongly represented 
by Mr. Edward Blackwell’ and Mr. Charles Hutchings, while Mr. C, E. 
Hambro and Mr. Walter de Zoete vainly strove to uphold the honour of Biarritz. 
The result was that Pau, for the third year in succession, won the cup given by 
Lord Kilmaine for this competition, and it thus passed into the permanent 
possession of the Pau Club. The same donor has been generous enough to 
replace the cup thus taken, and this year Mr. Hutchings and Mr. Dubs are to 
represent Pau, while Biarritz has Mr. Harold Hambro, brother of last year’s 
player, in partnership with another whose name is not yet announced. 

Bogey came in for some unusually-rough hardling at the meeting of the West 
Lancashire Club, Mr. E. Cook, who was not entered for optional prizes, 
beating him by six holes. Mr. Cook had twelve strokes ed, but even so 
Bogey can generally take care of himself against long or short handicapped men. 
For the prizes Mr. J. Rose and Mr.-Reid Moir tied at a little trifle of three up 
on Bogey. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Buchanan, being all even with the Bogey 
score, were not nearly good enough fo win the prizes. On the other hand, at 
Wembley Park, three down to Bogey was the best return, at which three players 
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ied, namely, Dr. A. H. Vassie, from scratch, Mr. D. L. Cottam, with ten, and 
Mr. A. Farey, with fourteen. 

At the North Surrey Club’s meeting Boyey had even more easily the best of 
the exchanges, Mr. G, Pitcairn with eight, and Mr. O. Tunous with fourteen, 
lieing for first,at four down. The Mid-Surrey Club’s competition was won by 
Mr. Bruce Dick, with 89—6—83; second, Mr. J. F. Allwright, with 
95 —11==84. 

In some further matches on the St. Andrews old course Mr. Tait beat 


{March 4th, 1899, 





Mr. Woodruff, giving him twelve strokes pretty easily. Subsequently Mr, 
Scratton did well in halving a match with the amateur champion, who gave 
him the short odds of four strokes. On the new course Mr. Everard was yiving 
Mr. W. O. Cunningham a bad beating by five and four. 

At Hayling Island Mr. G. W. Duncan, penalised three strokes, met Mr. 
L. C. Bryans, receiving four, in the final heat for the Liddell Cup, and won by 
a single hole. The Fisher Cup, for mixed foursomes, at Streatham, was won 
by Mr. and Mrs. R. Stewart Bain. 


IN TOWN: The Bloom of “Sweet Lavender.’ 


us waited for the curtain to rise on the revival of ‘* Sweet 

Lavender” at Terry’s Theatre. Had it gone the way of 
Robertson's ** School”? Had its ten years of life aged it, and 
rendered it stale, conventional, crude? Would its sweetness 
cloy as cloyed the sweetness of ‘‘ School’? The suspense gave 
us a bad five minutes—if ‘* Sweet Lavender” had grown old we 
had grown old, had joined the fogies—for there was not one of 
us—always saving the Superior Person—who did not fall in 
love with ‘* Sweet Lavender” eleven years ago. But ‘“ Sweet 
Lavender” came through the ordeal in triumph, and we 
breathed a big sigh of relief. It might have been written 
yesterday ; it was not old in form or substance; we may have 
had our Independent Theatres, our Ibsens, our Maeterlincks, our 
‘* psychological” drama since then, but ‘‘ Sweet Lavender” in 
its own genre—and how attractive and delightful a genre /—gave 
no suggestion of the antique, the archaic, the curious. When 
once this happy conclusion had been come to, we settled down 
in our seats, and gave ourselves up to an evening of very pleasai t 
impressions, very pleasant memories. 

Mr. Pinero may be proud of his pretty play; of his treat- 
ment of a simple, homely subject, to which he has given wit, 
fancy, art. Anyone might have written the story of ‘ Sweet 
Lavender,” only a Pinero could have written it like th’. 
Granted that coincidence bears a share in its construction— that 
coincidence which so often happens in life, but which the New 
Criticism will not allow us in the mimic life of the stage--the 
manner in which the story is unfolded—our author is a master 
of exposition—and carried on is so neat, so skilful, so cohesive, 
that it is a model of admirable stagecraft. But it is much more 
than this. ‘ Sweet Lavender” is depreciated by the author’s 
own description of it. He calls it a ‘*domestic drama.” Now 
‘‘domestic drama’ conjures up pictures of those bald old plays 
of sentimentality which delighted our forefathers. 

Had “ Sweet Lavender ”’ been written to-day, I make bold 
to say that it would have been called a comedy, or, at least, a 
‘*comedietta.”’ For it is a comedy—comedy in the wit and spirit 
of its dialogue, in the skill and variety of its characterisation. 
The scenes between Minnie Gilfillian and Horace Bream are real 
comedy, and nothing else. The lines in the dialogue, scattered 
prodigally through the play, have the touch and the espiéglerte— 
to use a word of which there is no exact equivalent in our 
language—of comedy. May be the story, in its essence, is a little 
too serious for the higher term to be correctly applied to it; but 
it so slightly oversteps the border-line, that to deny the title for 
this reason would be the merest pedantry. After all, the under- 
lying motive of ‘* The School for Scandal,” the finest comedy in 
our drama, is very serious indeed; but it is a comedy because 
of its treatment. So, in its different way, is ‘*‘ Sweet Lavender.” 

Yet, after all, the description of the play does not much 
matter. It interests, it touches, it amuses in 1899 as it did 
in 1888. It is as true and as natural. Robertson’s ‘‘ Ours,” 
produced in 1866, has the same enduring qualities—that was 
more than twenty years before. Will ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ” retain its 
verdancy in twenty years’ time? We of to-day cannot say, but 
we think it will; it has those traits which Robertson’s best 
works possess—Nature, grace, charm. Fashions may change, but 
Nature does not change. So long as a play translates Nature 
simply and without affectation, surely we may expect it to endure. 
Therein it differs from the drama, which simply mirrors the fad, 
the eccentricity of the moment. 

The revival at Terry’s has the advantage of artistic, delicate, 
sensitive treatment. It has the inestimable advantage of Mr. 
Edward Terry’s Dick Phenyl, one of the most lovable characters 
in the whole range of our drama. And to this lovableness is 
alliei the most charming humour. It is the personification of 
Good Nature. It is sunshine distilled through a mist of human 
weakness, and the mists are absorbed and only the sunshine is 
left. Mr. Terry gives to every phase, every shade of the 
character its full meaning. The actor has never had so fine a 
part; his eccentricities, his pathos—like all good comedians, 
his pathos rings clear and true—find full expression in Mr. Pinero’s 
creation. Not to see the Dick Phenyl of Mr. Terry is to miss 
a treat which will be remembered all one’s life. é 

There is another character most delightfully played. It is 
a more difficult character to which to give individuality—the 
part of the love-sick young hero. True, it is developed by a 
Pinero, but in the main it is a usual character. We are asking 


| T was with a feeling akin to anxious suspense that many of 


where are the younger generation of actors? Unless disappoint- 
ment is in store for us, Mr. Marsh Allen will help to fill the 
breach. As Clement Hale he plays with a restraint which does 
not prevent him displaying a tenderness, a depth of feeling, of 
infinite value to this pretty love story. He acts with his face as 
well as his hands. In his voice there is a touching little quiver. 
He brings before us a young man heels-over-head in love—we see 
it and feel it ; yet there is all the stolidity, the hatred of outward 
show, which is the distinguishing mark of the young man of the 
day. This is the modern school of acting at its best. 

Miss Nina Boucicault is Lavender. Her temperament is 
not quite in sympathy with the character. Miss Boucicault has 
in her the knowingness of the soubrette. The simplicity, the 
innocence of a Sweet Lavender, is, artistically, a little beyond 
her. One imagines she knows a little more than any of them 
give her credit for—and this is destructive of the ideal Lavender. 
Miss Boucicault is very sweet and very sympathetic, all the 
same; but the fact that she is a charming exponent of roguish, 
experienced girlhood as we know it nowadays, renders it 
impossible for her to be the ethereal, gossamer Sweet Lavender 
whom the author has drawn for us. 

Come Lack to charm us with her dainty fun and prettiness, 
Miss Maude Millett is once again the effervescent Minnie with 
the heart of gold; Miss Millett is one of the few actresses who 
never seem to act. On her shoulders rests much of the fun of 
the play, but she makes Minnie most sweetly womanly, never- 
theless. She is very ably seconded by Mr. Ben Webster as 
Horace Bream ; he shows us an American who is not American 
merely because of his accent. There is an aplomb, a savoir 
faire, a coolness about him which are quite characteristic of 
Bream’s countrymen. It is a bright piece of acting. Miss 
Carlotta Addison is once again Ruth Holt—as appealing and 
winsome a figure as could be imagined. Miss M. A. Victor 
returns to add her rich and effervescent humour to the play. 
Mr. Edmund Maurice, Mr. Richard Purdon, and Mr. Percy 
Bell could hardly be improved upon. 

It is, indeed, an entertainment which dogs one good. Let 
us have our metaphysical play, by all means. But let there be 
always a ‘‘ Sweet Lavender” as a corrective. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


























O see Mr. Dan Leno in a part which Garrick made famous will be an 
experience that very few ardent playgoers would willingly miss; the 
opportunity will be afforded us on the afternoon of March 16th, when a 

‘benefit ” will be tendered that well-known actress and teacher, Miss Sarah 
Thorne, at the St. James’s Theatre. The play is ‘‘ The Lying Valet,” which 
Garrick wrote—or, rather, adapted from the French—and in which he appeared 
in the title part of Sharp, to be played by Mr. Leno. _ Garrick acted in it in the 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields in 1741, just before he reached fame at a bound 
as Richard III. on the same stage. Miss Gertrude Kingston and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, among others, will also be seen in the farce, which has practically 
been buried for more than a hundred years. 

The piece will require very rigid editing indeed ; but even after that Sharp 
is a fine ‘‘fat” part. One can fancy Mr. Leno deliverins this speech, for 
instance : ‘* Oh, the devil! ruined again! (aside). To be sure, face them by all 
means, madam. They can but be abusive, and break the windows a little. 
Besides, madam, I have thought of a way to make this affair quite diverting to 
you. I have a fine blunderbuss, charged with half a hundred slugs, and my 
master has a de‘icate large Swiss broadsword ; and between us, madam, we 
shall so pepper and slice them, that you will die with laughing.” There will be 
many other attractive items in the programme, which is being arranged by 
Mr. George Alexander and Miss Gertrude Kingston, 

We are to have real old-fashioned burlesque at the Opera Comique when 
‘ Alice in Wonderland ” is withdrawn from the evening programme, though she 
will continue her adventures at matinées. ‘*Great Caesar?” is to be the title of 
the extravaganza, which hax been written by Mr. George Grossmith, jun., with 
music by Messrs. Paul and Walter Rubens. It will be pleasant to have an 
example of ‘* old-fashioned” burlesque ; and if Mr. Grossmith gives us that 
he is in for a big success. He must have the assistance of bright stage pictures, 
brisk and clever acting, singing, and dancing ; without these, the cleverest 
‘book ” stands but little chance. Mr. Horace Sedger, whose experience in this 
class of stage entertainment is lengthy and varied, will produce ‘‘ Great Caesar ?” 
—so that we may hope-everything will be right in these respects. 

‘© A Lady of Quality” is promised at the Comedy Theatre for March 8th, 
and we are naturally keen on seeing the stage version of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
celebrated novel, and Miss Elcanor Calhoun as the magnificent Lady Clorinda 
Wildairs. ‘*The Adventure ot Lady Ursula” has recently shown us one fair 
lady in the habiliments of a man, and has been a great success ; let us hope that 
‘© A Lady of Quality ” will meet with equal good fortune. 

Mr. Carton’s play for Mr. Hawtrey seems fading into the distance, but 
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there is very little doubt we 
shall see it sooner or later. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Carton is not 
resting on his laurels, but is 
hard at work on a new modern 
comedy for the Court Theatre, 
although it is not likely to be’ 
wanted there for many months 
to come. In it we are to see 
Miss Compton—Mrs. Carton—- 
who always seems so exactly to 
embody her husband’s heroines ; 
and also Mr. Dion Boucicault. 

Mr. Carton is one of our 
most able and brilliant play- 
wrights, and occupies a place 
all by himself in virtue of the 
quality of his wok. He is 
also one of the most successful, 
“ Lord and Lady Algy” having 
quite a phenomenal ‘‘run,” 
especially remarkable when we 
consider that it suffered one of 
the worst ills a play can 
encounter—a removal from one 
theatre to another; and that 
other theatre the proverbially 
unfortunate Avenue! Still it 
ran on to crowded audiences. 
‘* Liberty Hall,” produced by 
Mr, Alexander at the St. James’s, 
and ‘*Sunlight and Shadow,” 
are among the most popular of 
Mr. Carton’s works. Those 
who are trying to keep their 
bookshelves comprehensive, and 
fairly representative of the best 
contemporary drama, have legiti- 
mate complaint against Mr. 
Carton, who does not publish 
his works, as do Mr. Pinero, 
Mr. Jones, and, to some extent, 
Mr. Grundy. 

Messrs. Louis N. Parker 
and Murray Carson’s play, 
“Change Alley,” which was to 
have been produced by Mr. 
George Alexander at the St. 
James’s Theatre, reverted to the 
authors, as he was not able to 
stage it in the stipulated time, 
and they have arranged with 
Mr. H. T. Brickwell to present 
it at the Garrick Theatre, with 
Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred 
Terry in the chief characters. 
‘Change Alley” is a story of ; 
the South Sea Bubble, and J» Caswall Smith. 
shows us ‘* On ’Change” during 
that feverish period. In America, some time after the play was produced, 
alterations were made by which the heroine assumed the garb and 
character of a man, and fought a duel with the villain, One does not expect 
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such liberties to be taken with 
the text in this country. Report 
speaks very highly of the work ; 
it is set in a most picturesque 
and exciting period ; the authors 
have proved their abilities ; Miss 
Neilson and Mr. Terry are clever 
and popular players, Everything 
points to a big success for Mr. 
Brickwell at the Garrick. 

Are we to see two ‘‘ Chris- 
tians” in the field? Mr. Hall 
Caine, with whom is Mr. Char'es 
Frohman, swears by all the 
stars that nothing shall prevent 
the presentation of the version 
by the former of his own book, 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
when ‘*Lady Ursula” shall 
have ceased to attract. On the 
other hand, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
is equally adamant. He claims 
indefeasible rights in the play, 
and promises us that we shall 
see his own adaptation of the 
novel in due course. It is a 
pretty state of affairs as it 
stands; but we must not be 
surprised if the blessed spirit of 
compromise steps in and makes 
peace and robs us of our 
expected feast of litigation. 

As at present arranged, 
whenever ‘* The Belle of New 
York” is withdrawn from the 
Shaftesbury Theatre Miss Edna 
May returns to her native land 
and leaves us lamenting. Will 
not someone persuade Miss May 
to change her mind and to 
become a permanent subject of 
Her Majesty the Queen? Since 
she plaintively sang to us her 
experiences with young men 
anxious to follow her instead of 
the light of faith she preached, 
we have been following her 
most assiduously. There has 
never been a more thorough 
example of the veni, vidi, vicd 
than Miss Edna May. As the 
heroine of “The Belle of New 
York ” she made a sudden bound 
into popularity in this staid old 
country, where we are chary of 
making new favourites. And, 
having once gained our affec- 


MISS EDNA MAY. Copyright tions, surely she will not desert 


us. Even if we are to be 
introduced to other belles of America in the successor to ‘*The Belle of New 
York,” there are plenty of English theatres which will open wide their portals 
to the charming actress who took London by storm. PH@BUS. 












February 28th, 1899. 
My pEAR RoGErR,— 

We were talking at lunch the other day about Lent and 
its latter-day observance, and it was the unanimous opinion of 
the handful of Pagans who formed the party that there was a 
distinct difference observable between the Lent of to-day and 
the Lent of our not very far-off youth. One of the men present 
told me he had been talking to his fishmonger, and was told by 
him that this year Lent had made no difference at all to his 
business. Hitherto it has always been looked forward to by the 
purveyors of fish as helping, by the vastly-increased business it 
has brought to them, to bring their yearly balance out on the 
right side. Butchers, on the other hand, have correspondingly 
suffered. This year, however, it seems that the positions are 
reversed. The butchers are doing a good trade, the fishmongers 
are lacking customers. But one must not from these tacts 
predecate a decline in religious feeling. Seldom have there been 
more special services at the churches, and seldom have these 
been more crowded, while social gaieties and festivities have 
absolutely ceased. One of the men told us how quite thoughtlessly 
he and his wife sent out invitations for a dinner-party on the 
first Thursday in Lent. Eleven out of fourteen of those invited 
declined simply on the grounds that it was Lent. Thus it would 


seem as though it were only in the matter of so-called fasting, or 
eating fish in place of meat, that Lent is not so closely observed 
now as heretofore. And yet somehow or another we all return to 
our original thesis—that Lent is not, by the majority, kept so 
strictly as it once was. 

All my City friends, not that I have very many of them, 
seem to be able to talk about nothing but the Millwall Dock 
Company scandal. They appear to take a much more charitable 
view of the affair than do the majority of the newspapers; but 
as I am hopelessly ignorant as to the meaning of all the 
technical details which have been made public, I am not in a 
position to judge how far their charity is justified. A personal 
friend of Mr. Birt, the missing chairman, was insistent, however, 
in assuring me that Birt’s disappearance must in no way be 
looked upon as a confession of guilt. ‘‘ Birt,” he said, ‘ was 
completely bound up in the success of his company, for which he 
considered himself in the main responsible. The shock to his 
vanity when he discovered into what a sorry plight he had 
brought himself, was quite enough to have temporarily unhinged 
his mind. He has disappeared simply because he is ashamed of 
himself, not because he thinks he stands in any danger of the 
law.” 

Some attention seems to have been attracted by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Henry Norman of his position as one of the 
assistant editors of the Chroxicle. Whether the so-called foreign 
policy of that paper will undergo any alteration now that he has 
departed, remains to be seen, but it has been an open secret for 
long that that policy was mainly directed by Mr. Norman, who 
has made it the special study of a lifetime. He is certainly a 
remarkably well-informed young man in this direction, and were 
he to cease making the judicious grieve by his assumption of 
absolute knowledge and by his trick of writing as though he 
were himself an integral portion of the high politics he discusses, 
his articles would have both weight and value.. When Harold 
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Frederic died, Norman succeeded to his position as London 
correspondent of the New York Times. That paper holds by no 
means the position it had, nor does it wield the influence it did 
when Frederic first made his name as a correspondent ; but it is 
still a journal of importance, and owing to the fact that its 
foreign correspondence is syndicated and published in a number 
of newspapers throughout the United States, Norman’s articles 
enjoy a very large circulation, and so far at least seem to have 
been well received by the American public. 

There has been some talk, but I hardly imagine of a serious 
nature, as to a highly-ingenious scheme whereby the coffers of 
the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund may be filled. All sorts of 
expedients have been resorted to to accomplish this most desirable 
end, but so far without any very startling success. So the 
brilliant idea has occurred to an anonymous someone to create a 
new order, to be styled the League of Mercy, admission to the 
several grades of which would be granted pro rata, as it were, for 
work done on behalf of the fund. It is thought, evidently, that 
the prospect of having a right to be presented at Court, and to 
wear a decoration at social gatherings, will so appeal to the innate 
snobbishness of the middle classes as to cause them to feverishly 
devote their best energies to the task of collecting funds and 
promoting the collection of money for the Hospital Fund. It 
is suggested that there should be five classes to the League— 
Knights Grand Cross, Knights Commanders, Commanders, 
Members of the Fourth Class, and Members of the Fifth Class. 
For the motto, ‘Christo et Regina” has been suggested; but it 
all seems too absurd to discuss seriously. 

Someone was reading to me in the smoking-room the other 
day what seemed to be a very sensible article from one of the 
technical papers, as to the manner in which the Prince of Wales 
influences the style of dress for men. It has always been to me 
a matter of wonder as to who it really is who sets men’s fashions. 
My own opinion is thatit is no one in particular, but, as it were, 
a combination of influences, among which the tailors themselves, 
or, at any rate, the leading tailors, hold a higher position than is 
usually imagined. Certainly the Prince does not set the fashion. 
He follows it rather than leads it, and is as much as anyone else 
the slave of public opinion. He often, however, helps on and 
brings into prominence some minor idea which has, perhaps, 
been first introduced by somebody else. Sometimes, even, he 
finds himself beaten by the taste of Society in general. For 
instance, it is said that, at the suggestion of the Princess, who 
was anxious to help along the Spitalfields weaving industry, the 
Prince did his best to cause the brocaded silk waistcoat to become 
“the only wear.” But the new fashion never caught on, and 
one silk merchant who, pinning his faith to the Prince’s influence, 
had had many thousand yards of brocaded silk woven, found his 
speculation turned into a heavy loss. This is only one instance, 
but it helps to prove my argument that, wherever they may come 
from, new fashions do not come from Marlborough House. 


Yours as ever, 


CHARLES TOWNLEY. 





AVING to come South last week, I made up my mind to have at least one 
more day with Mr. Fernie before starting, and went accordingly to see 
Mowsley Gorse drawn. Hounds have not in my experience this 
season run with the dash that marked the start which I saw, and I have no 
doubt the rest of the run, which I lost as far as seeing hounds went. With just 
a perceptible hover, hounds flung themselves as it were upon the scent, and 
‘isappeared through a most uncomfortable-looking bottom ; those who risked 
the passage without hesitation, and those only who struck the obstacle at a 
practicable spot, really were with hounds. I kept my eye on Mr. McNeill, 
and saw him disappear and come out all right, and perhaps there were thre 
or four others who really got over in time enough to be with hounds, 
What we who were behind saw for the next twenty-five minutes were the 
rise and fall of the hats of our leaders as they topped the fences, which, if you are 
with the pack, it is not inglorious to have jumped, but which we were only 
tackling now in order to avoid being left hopelessly behind. . If hounds would 
only check or turn, it might spoil the run for the hunting correspondents to 
describe, but it would be much better for those who have to ride it. However, 
nothing of the kind happened, and passing Walton Holt, we found ourselves 
going over a little bit of the cream of the Pytchley towards Kibworth Sticks, and 
thence to Walton Village, where the fox went to ground and was safe. The fields 
in this line are not so large as in some parts of Leicestershire, and:the fences are 
as stiff as is compatible with getting over them on a fairly good horse ; and when 
hounds run at such a pace the jumps seem to come thick a:d-fast.. There was 
nothing for it but to turn the horses’ heads to the wind, let them get a blow, and 
trot off to draw Laughton Hills, back in our own country again, where were 
plenty of foxes but little sport, 
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Most people who have hunted through the past season must by this time 
have ‘begun to find the stud getting rather short, and an accident last week 
to one drove me to search for another; and in the course of the search I 
found myself at Alders!.ot to look at a ‘“‘useful” huntey of an old friend 
ordered away to India. ‘‘I’ll give you a trial with hounds,” and I found 
myself on Tuesday one of a cheery party on a dog-cart, on my way from 
Aldershot to Bramshill, where Sir Anthony Cope had invited the Queen’s Stay- 
hounds. Lord Coventry looked as keen as ever, ard Comins seemed in as hard 
condition as his pack of dog hounds, which were full of bone, substance, and 
Belvoir quality. The neighbourhood was not unfamiliar, since in my boyhood 
I used to hunt on a rough pony with Mr. Garth, and once stayed at Eversley 
Rectory in Kingsley’s day. We began in Mr. Garth’s country, and the good 
stag, refusing to hang about the woodlands, made away at a rare pace over 
a roughish and wild country belonging to the South Berks. The mount 
was a regular subaltern’s hunter, hard of mouth, but with lots of blood and 
power, and when I saw Mr. Aldridge (Royal Horse Artillery), of polo fame, 
going well ahead, but not too far off, I knew it was all right. The Queen’s 
men do ride, and there were half-a-dozen, all strangers to me, putting their 
horses along as if drag-hunting or steep'echasing, and I have gone slower 
in both. Even a season’s hunting condition made a check at the end of 
half-an-hour welcome enough. Comins, however, had no doubt about the 
run of the deer, and his cast set us going again. Then came the time for 
careful riding, for if a deer stops at the end of half-an-hour, and then goes on 
again full of running, the animal’s second wind will probably last twice as long 
as the first. When the deer soiled near a farmyard most of us thought it was all 
over, but a well-meant lasso missed, and the deer was off again. Luckily hounds 
had to hunt, and very closely they slowly worked out the line as we went on 
into and past Strathfieldsaye Park. This was a good hunt up to the finish at 
Wildmoor, and the tired horse stayed to the end, and went down on Thursday 
night to the Midlands. I did not miss much by not being at Croxton Park on 
Wednesday, but I am sorry to hear Ben Capell is laid by with influenza, the 
first time he has been away from the pack since he became huntsman. 

The meet at Mr. Bernard Wilson’s, at Thorpe Satchville, was a novelty, 
since that gentleman is comparatively a new resident in the Quorn. Of course, 
Thorpe Satchville is well known as being in the very middle of the best hunting 
country in the Quorn, and having already among its inhabitants Mrs. Hillyard, 
of lawn tennis fame, Mr. Otho Paget, and Mr. F. H. K. Durlacher, who, like 
Mr. Wilson, is a member of the ‘‘ House.” A whole hour was spent in killing 
a mangy fox from Ashby Pastures, and right glad we all were to see him disposed 
of. The second fox came from Cream Gorse, and ran out to the Punch Bowl. 
Driven from this, he tried in succession each covert in the neighbourhood ; and 
the third was no better. Lord Ribblesdale, who is staying at Cold Overton, 
with Lord Manners and Prince Taxis from the Bell at Melton, and Lady 
Raincliffe from the Blankney, were the principal visitors. They saw the hounds 
hunt, and sampled the country, but the sport was only poor. I have heard that 
the Belvoir were almost stopped by frost on Friday, and even when they did hunt 
scent was very poor. But for the day with Her Majesty's Staghounds, it 
would have been a very poor week for me. 

If sport in the Southdown country during the past week had been in direct 
ratio to the brilliancy of the weather, we should have had nothing to complain 
of; but the settled weather and the gentle easterly breezes, on which we latter- 
day fox-hunters have learnt to base our hopes, have produced nothing startling in 
the way of scent. Perhaps a new century will make us go back to the old theory 
of **a southerly wind and a cloudy sky.” Although scent has certainly not been 
of the burning order, hounds have made the most of what there has been, 
with the result that a few pleasant runs have fallen to our share. On Monday 
a goodly crowd of horsemen assembled at the Landport meet, and it soon 
became known that the first part of the day was to be spent on the Downs. In 
the new gorse, near Lewes Race-course, we found our first fox, but scent was bad, 
and no run worthy of note resulted. On again visiting the same gorse, hounds 
found, and this time their quarry sought shelter under ground. Warringore 
Wood was now the order of the day, but for once this good covert failed to hold ; 
so a move was made to Plumpton Reed-bed, which likewise proved blank. 
But at a little covert just to the north of Stanton’s Farm, hounds succeeded in 
getting a fox on foot. It soon became evident that scent was much better in the 
Weald than on the Downs, for hounds commenced to run with no little dash 
from the moment of finding. It seemed almost certain that our fox would 
plunge into the depths of Warringore Wood, but he only skirted its northern 
side. When he had nearly reached Cooksbridge Station he made a very short 
lefi-hand turn, and leaving the railway line on his right, began to retrace 
his steps. A further left-hand turn brought us to the Novington coverts, and 
then, as hounds hunted on towards Plumpton Reed-bed, the pace became much 
slower. Just before reaching the last-named covert our quarry was headed, and 
the run was thereby spoilt. When Fred succeeded in hiting off the line, our fox 
had got so far ahead, that further hunting was out of the question, although 
hounds endeavoured to puzzle out a line which led them towards Middleton. 

On Friday the King’s Head, Albourne, proved to be a popular fixture ; no 
doubt the delightful weather helped materially to augment the field. The little 
coverts near Sayer’s Common were drawn blank, as were Woodhouse Wood and 
the various spinneys in the neighbourhood of Chestham Park. On reaching 
Woodmancote hounds were at length rewarded by finding a brace of foxes. 
The little bitches probably settled to a vixen ; anyhow their quarry, after running 
across the east end of Henfield Common, waited until hounds had reached that 
stop. At this juncture the fox narrowly escaped, and, after being many times 
chased through a small piece of gorse by the roadside, managed to get away. 
Under the full blaze of the sun scent speedily vanished, and presently hounds 
were forced to give up further pursuit. Wick Wood was now drawn, but it was 
not until the adjacent covert, Shave’s Wood, was tried that the desired object 
was accomplished. A fox was evidently on foot here before hounds were put 
into covert, for one was viewed at the far side of the wood before the pack 
began to draw. A good pace was maintained through Wick Wood; and 
the little stream that flows through this covert proved, as usual, something of a 
death-trap. The breadth of the actual water is quite insignificant, but both 
banks are excessively rotten, and I noticed more than one good hunter explore 
its muddy depths. Our fox was now headed by innumerable foot people, who 
seemed suddenly to spring from the crown of every hill or other vantage point 
in the vicinity. I am inclined to think that our fox must have turned short back ; 
anyhow a forward cast did not reveal his whereabouts. We now trotted off to 
Paddock Wood, and then on to Hooe Wood, but neither held a fox. As 
Tottington Wood and Truleigh Osier-bed had both’ been called upon very 
severely during the previous Friday, we did not explore them, but pinned our 
faith on Perching Wood. It was late in the day before we arrived here, and 
fortunately but little time was wasted in getting a fox to leave home. The line 
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took us to Edburton, and here we learnt that our quarry had ascended the 
Downs. On reaching the top, we were soon set going, and for a moment it 
looked as if Erringham was our fox’s goal; but at Truleigh barn he turned to 
the right, and then descended the hill close to Truleigh Farm. As darkness 
was now rapidly coming on, most of us remained on the Downs, and had a fine 
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view of fox and hounds as they ran back towards Perching Wood. Just short 
of this point the fox turned, and proceeded up country. In the gathering gloom 
we could just distinguish Fred on his grey horse, whipping off his pack, for by 
now there was scarcely any light left. Since the sun had commenced to set 
scent had evidently greatly improved. X. & Y. 








The Chinese Primrose 


A LL wno possess a greenhouse or conser- 


vatory and desire in the winter and early 

spring gay flowers of many colours 
should grow the Chinese primrose and Persian 
cyclamen. They are as rich in hue and as easily 
cultivated as any winter flower, and of late years 
many wonderful forms have been raised. Both 
flowers are witness to the remarkable work 
accomplished by the hybridist, who from the 
wildings has evolved glorious races of plants 
which fill our houses with colour and bring joy 
to mankind. 

One has only to visit such a nursery as that of 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, to know 
something of the great work that has been 
accomplished and is still progressing, a work 
the writer once foolishly supposed had reached 
its climax, but each year some manifest improve- 
ment or departure in form and colour occurs to 
dispel such illusions. 

The Chinese primrose is a bright, winsome 
flower, whether one considers the single or the 
double form. One need merely glance at the 
houses filled with them at Reading to realise 
this, each variety being kept distinct, hence rich 
masses of colour greet the eye—here a group as 
white as a snowdrift, there some tender rose, and 
near, perhaps, a flower almost as blue as the 
nemophila, This blue shade is one of the 
latest colour successes in the primrose family. 
We have a race of blue-flowered primroses 
raised from our sweet hedgerow wilding, and in the exotic group the 
blue colouring is pure and true, free from anything, approaching a villainous 
metallic shade, which destroys the beauty of many garden plants. In 
both single and double varieties this blue colouring is seen, and surely 
nothing fairer or daintier has been raised amongst exotic primroses than the 
double blue, each blossom a sweet rosette, reminding one in colour of the 
Marie Louise violet. We visited Reading when this delightful double- 
flowered race was in perfection, and all who have hitherto grown the older 
double kinds, raised by the late Mr. Gilbert, and failed, should: seek the newer 
acquisitions, which are a thousand times easier to manage, whilst the colours 
range from snow white through pink, rose, scarlet, to this blue, which we 
consider a wonderful achievement, a result of patient elimination of foreign 
tones. It would be‘a long story to tell about the rise of the Chinese primrose 
from its wilding form. We rejoice in the present race, whether one seeks the 
single or the double varieties. In each section there is the same diversity of 
colour and variation, too, in leaf, some varieties possessing foliage as delicate in 
tint and texture almost as a fern frond. The single varieties create a rich 
display, especially those of the Giant strain or group, in which the sturdy spikes 
support flowers measuring between 2in. and 3in. across. One can imagine that 
a houseful of the Giant white, srimson, scarlet, or blue is a fair picture. 

Fashion is ever changing, and it appears that we are veer ng round to the 
freer, less formal types, represented by improved forms in the Star primrose, or 
Primula stellata, group. We were charmed with a houseful of this primrose, so 
free in growth, abundantly flowered, and graceful, utterly unlike the stiffer 
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and Persian Cyclamen. 


kinds which we are more familiar with. Happily there is the same rich selec- 
tion of colours as in the other groups, but we find more pleasure in the pure 
whites, although it is difficult to select a single colour and declare that to be the 
most charming when tints of all kinds are present in the family. Those readers 
who have not yet grown the Star primrose should do so, and form groups of it 
in the conservatory, whilst for decorations the plants are more va'uable than 
other kinds, because taller, and there is a greater wealth of blossom. 

Another primrose that deserves extensive culture, especially by amateur 
gardeners, is Primula obconica grandiflora. It seems always in bloom, and the 
soft lilac flowers possess enduring charm, else one would tire of their constant 
presence. Rosea is a distinct form, with rosy flowers, and perhaps in the near 
future other colours will be gained. Of course, P. obconica is quite distinct 
from the Chinese primrose; it is a species, and is notorious, unfortynately, for 
an obnoxious property possessed by the leaves, which, when touched, produce in 
some cases irritation of the skin with swellings. We have had, however, con- 
s.derable experience with this primula, but have never yet seen an instance of harm 
resulting from not only touching the leaves but handling them. More fuss is 
made abou che plant;in this respect than is warranted by our experience of it. 

We have not entered into details respecting individual varieties, for the reason 
that such information in a general article concerning the flower is unnecessary. 
A visit to Reading or perusal of Messrs. Sutton’s Annual Guide will reveal the 
names of kinds of sterling worth. 

As we have previously remarked, Chinese primroses are easy to cultivate. 
The first sowing of seed should take place in May, and we say ‘‘ first’ because 
to maintain a succession there should be sowings 
in the following month—even, too,‘in July if 
one wishes for very late flowers. Choose well- 
drained pots for sowing the seed, filling them 
with a moist soil, made up of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sharp silver sand. Make the surface firm 
and smooth, sow the seed very thinly, and merely 
sprinkle it with the finer parts of the compost. 
Remove the: pots to’a rather shady part of the 
greenhouse where they- will be screened from 
direct sunlight, and here the seed will germinate 
freely, but irregularly. As the seedlings appear 
and become large enough to handle, prick them 
round the edges of pots filled with similar com- 
post. Throughout the seedling stage water 
carefully, shade from-direct sunlight, and as the 
plants become established give air. The next 
shift will he into thumb-pots, and as the pots 
become full of roots transfer to a larger size. 
Remember that although artificial heat is neces- 
sary for raising the seed, the after culture, 
especially through the summer months, must not 
be of a forcing kind. An abundance of air and 
ample water are needful after the seedling stage 
has passed and the plants have become well 
established. 

We can write the same of the Persian 
cyclamens, which go hand in hand with the 
Chinese primrose, both flowering at the same 
period of the year. The display at Reading is 
surprising, the plants so strong in growth and 
leaf, and the big, handsome flowers, especially 
those of the Giant race, are clear, decided, 
and beautiful in colour, All who require flowers 
fot decoration should grow the cyclamens 
- liberally, the white varieties in particular; but 

there are a dozen shades—intense crimson, rose, 
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PRIMULA OBCONICA GRANDIFLORA. 


purple, soft pink, salmon, and others, each charming in_ itself. We 
need scarcely praise the work of the hybridist amongst the Persian 
cyclamens. He has brought the flower to the same per‘ection as the 


Chinese primrose, and we hope he will be ever watchful and _ seize 
upon every new departure likely to add still further to the beauty of the 
winter flowers. 

Neither expense nor tine is spared at Reading to bring all flowers to their 
highest development. Perhaps some day we may reveal more than on the 
present occasion the wonders of that great workshop which sends out flowers 
of fascinating colour and form to gladden the world. 





A Pack-horse Bridge. 


“HERE was a time when England’s roads were a good 

3 | deal narrower and in very much worse repair than at 
present. In those days, travelling by coach had not 

been thought of, and the idea of railways, motor-cars, and 
bicycles would have seemed as a madman’s dream. Horses and 
mules supplied the sole means of locomotion, and were used 
not only for riding, but for carrying merchandise of all kinds. 
We read that in 1609 communication between the North of 
England and the Universities was maintained by carriers, who 
performed a tedious journey with a whole train of pack-horses ; 
not alone goods, but scholars were consigned to their care. 
Letters were also thus sent, and as the messengers always 
visited London en route, it took a whole month for a letter to 
reach Yorkshire from Oxford. Travelling must have been more 
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of a toil than a pleasure in that good old time, when the journey 
from Oxford to London, under sixty miles, occupied two days. 

Nearly all the ancient roads in England were but wide 
enough to give convenient passage for a man on horseback, and the 
bridges were built in the same proportion; to enable travellers 
going in opposite directions to pass one another, these latter often 
had quaint recesses, in which one of the horses could stand aside, 
leaving room for the other to continue its journey. Few of these 
pack-horse bridges are still in existence, for times have changed. 
The Flying Coach, which diminished the two days’ journey 
from Oxford to London by thirty-five hours, was but the fore- 
runner of multitudinous vehicles of various kinds, and new roads 
and new bridges had to be made to suit the new mode of transit. 
It is therefore a rare thing to find one of these curious old 
structures in perfect repair at the present time. Sutton, in 
Bedfordshire, possesses a charming specimen ; it spans, with two 
arches, a narrow stream, and is now used as a foot-bridge. 
Perhaps it owes its preservation to the Marston Charity (the 
origin of which is unknown), which consists of £21 a year, to be 
distributed one-third to the schools, one-third to the married 
poor, and the remainder to keep church and pack-horse bridge 
in order. The manor of Sutton belongs to Sir John Burgoyne, 
Bart., it having been bestowed on his ancestors by John of 
Gaunt, as these strange lines testify : 

“«T, John of Gaunt, do give and do grant 
To thee and to thine, Sir Roger Burgoyne, 
Sutton and Potten, till all the world’s rotten.” 
EpitH BrouGuHTon. 


ERE to-day, gone to-morrow. Is this the true history of 
H the snipe? The learned tell us no bird, perhaps, is less 
to be depended on in its favoured resorts. Solitary in 
habit (who, I wonder, has seen a “‘ walk” of snipes ?), yet there is 
no doubt that the bird congregates well within a given area— 
reed, rush, tussocks of coarse grass, where its feet do not sink 
in, and open rills in hardest weather, with mud suitable to its 
‘‘ feeding-bill.” These are the things, any way in the South of 
England, enticing Scolopax gallinago, and by the nature of the 
feeding ground you can judge if you are on the right track of your 
expected quarry. Generally where the bird feeds you may see “‘ his 
mark,” namely, holes, traces of his bill, which is doubtless endowed 
with wonderful nerve-power to scent out and feel for worms, 
larve, and such like. Snails, too, are sometimes taken from his 
stomach ; in fact, all kinds of mud insects. Winter and summer 
with us, the snipes keep to the same resorts. Miles of covert 
are open to them in Jorsetshire, or were in former years, where 
heathland merges away in bogland and the ground is too 
treacherous for the mere stranger. In some of these bogs a man 
may sink under and find it fairly hard to emerge; generally open 
dykes and running water with pools prevail pretty freely on either 
hand. Snipe lay well here on a misty November day, and require 
good sportsmanship to make a bag; formerly I have heard of, say, 
forty couple, which was not thought anything very wonderful. 
Nevertheless the movement is so swift, puzzling, and, one may 
say, graceful, that the zigzag of rising, one stroke right, one left, 
is pretty hard to reckon with. Wheeling, one wing up the other 
down, sometimes soaring high above the swamp, then dropping 
like a bullet from the clouds, the snipe is a customer hard to 
kill, except by carefully studying his flight. Here is a rule, 
handed on to me by one who had proved it many a time: “Ifa 
bird gets up at your feet, wait until he has done twisting ; if at 
a distance, down with him—don’t give it a second consideration. 
If, on the other hand, Jack get up close to 
you, shoot forward and high!” Here is a 
memorandum : ‘ Capital snipe shooting is to be 
looked for near Vienna.” In these days of big 
bags in Egypt and India, men will not travel 
round Europe; but there is no doubt that in 
many localities where time hangs heavily shoot- 
ing might be had on “ investigation.” I find in 
my commonplace book recorded, as given me 
by one who had done the thing: ‘In Vienna 
neighbourhood and district, August 12th, sixty 
brace of snipe, two guns.” Well do I remember 
in bygone years hearing great records of 
Cambridge, and an old man of ninety declared 
that asan undergraduate he had killed three dozen 
snipes between Cambridge and Ely with a 
single flint gun, and had heard hundreds of 
wildfowl as he rowed back to Cambridge at 
nightfall. In Cambridge Market, 1775, snipes 
sold for threepence each bird, a noted writer 
remarking at the time he had himself killed in 
three mornings thirty-three couple. Fenmen 
caught them also in nets about the size of lark 
nets, and the netted birds ruled the market for 
time, no one desiring the shot specimens ! 
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Curious as it seems to think of, 
when considering the usual haunts of 
this bird, it is a well-known fact that 
snipes are delicate feeders and like 
shelter behind tufts of grass or banks. 
They invariably, or nearly so, head the 
wini, which assists them to rise, and 
wh:n they fly up wind they twist. 

Strange methods were formerly 
employed to take them by way of 
springes; also by well-limed birchen 
twigs, placed by fifties and sixties in the 
neighbourhood of places to which they 
resorted. By the nature of their bill 
they cannot feed in frost except in soft 
places ; and this being known, the snipe 
poacher or snarer made good capital of 
the information. Where any water lay 
open there went the poacher, amid soft 
rush weed and coarse grass, and, hiding 
in the near neighbourhood in ambush, 
was said to do a thriving business. One 
bird, moreover, was said to call his mate, 
or, like flies on paper, they ‘‘came to 
enquire”; and it has been said that a 
hundred years ago the thing was prac- 
tised as an open secret. Moreover, the 
weather influences the snipe in many 
very curious ways; they sometimes (not 
always) sit very close before a storm, no 
doubt knowing what is coming Before 
the gale reaches their feeding ground they feed most ravenously 
as a rule, not knowing very probably when they may have an 
easy chance again, before taking refuge in their hiding-places. 

Then, too, the full moon has a strange influence, often three 
times the number of snipes being then spotted, partly, perhaps, 
because the snipe, like the woodcock, feed at night when they 
cap, On dark or windy nights they are unable to feed to any 
very great extent, and then have to get what food they can 
during the hours of the day. At times, when no moon exists, 
as a rule, they are scattered all over the place, feeding in all sorts 
of places, even in turnip-fields, by the wayside springs, pools of 
water, and so forth. But when the moon is full, and they have 
fed at night, the snipes come into the reeds and grass for shelter 
and to sleep during the day. . When in this condition the best 
bags are made, for having fed well they are heavy and lazy and 
not inclined to move if they can help it, whereas after feeding 
during the day they are very wild and hard to get near. 

When the hard weather sets in, off go the birds, leaving in 
immense numbers, probably for Spain; but as long as they can 
find running water or open springs they do their best to remain. 

I suppose no naturalist would venture the suggestion that 
the snipe-lore was well known to him. There will always be a 
certain mystery attaching to the true life of this solitary bird. 
But there is no doubt likewise that at this end of the century 
moreis known 
than in old 
days, perhaps 
because wood- 
cock, as well 
as snipe, breed 
here more 
freely than 
they once.did. 
The reason is 
this, that in 
former times 
men shot their 
coverts for 
woodcock, 
etc., late on 
in the season 
(March and 
April may be), 
and now that 
pheasants are 
turned down 
so much the 
coverts are 
left alone 
after January. 
Then come 
along the 
migratory 


woodcock, | Pi 
and are left §* “9am 
undisturbed age = 

to breed. The 
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Protection Act also came in, and Scol: pax 
gallinago is again secure. Woodcock, 
by the by, are far more numerous this 
winter than last. Perhaps double the 
number would be a fair estimate in some 
parts of the United Kingdom. Ireland, 
of course, is the great place still, as in 
the early days of the century, and I note 
on one good shooting ground a few years 
back 400 woodcock came to hand in a 
season. 

But the bogs that give such a good 
yield of snipe are many of them being 
encroached on by the sea, and are not, in 
the estimation of present owners, as pro- 
lific even now as they used to be. I 
remember hearing of a white snipe, 
one among many of the ordinary kinds, 
which, I believe, was duly chronicled in 
the pages of the bis or the Field. This 
was a rarity which many a sportsman 
would have been thankful to have 
chronicled. In Dorsetshire, somewhere 
in the sixties, also one white snipe was 
brought to hand. Freaks of Nature such 
as this are, of course, exceptional occur- 
rences; but it is curious to note how 
little change comes over the plumage of 
the common snipe. 

There are always a few of these 
birds which breed in the bogs, leastways 
in Ireland; and in August there are generally a good many of 
the home-bred birds to be found thereabouts. Formerly as 
many as ten to fifteen couple could be got in August for a day’s 
work; but at the beginning of 1898 it was disallowed, and the 
home-bred birds probably leave in September, and travel 
southward, some few remaining to winter there. Towards 
October foreigners arrive, generally in large numbers; and in 
November and December a good bag would total twenty to 
thirty couple a day. 

Report says they are not now, however, as numerous as they 
were of yore. Poachers and nondescript shooters of all kinds 
are oftener on the look-out. 

What with sea-water running in and out with the tide, 
the feeding ground, too, is disappearing; the reeds which 
sheltered the birds have died out, and the food also has quite 
disappeared. 

Driving snipe is one way of shooting them, practised some- 
times in boglands, the reason being that it would be impossible to 
walk certain parts of the bogs and shoot them too. Originally 
turf bogs, now morasses, reeds and couch grass only growing, 
parts of them contain deep holes, where grass and reed cover 
them, but which sink when trodden on, water rising to perhaps 
12in. or 18in. 

In some of these holes a man might disappear, so it 
requires 


walking. 
The guns 
arts, of 
course, 
plac.ed 
up wind, 
and one 
of the 


keepers, who 
knows his 
ground, walks 
across re- 
peatedly up 
the bog 
towards the 
guns. Snipe 
preferring to 
go against the 
wind, the 
guns each day 
are differently 
placed. But 
soon the 
snipe take 
to. rising 
high, and 
most of them 
are quickly 
out of range. 
Some always 
come over 
within 
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distance, and bags of thirty to forty couple, or twenty to thiity 
couple, are pretty general still. 

The haunts, the food, the shooting of these birds would fill 
volumes instead of columns. In fact, a monograph might be 
written dealing only with snipe and woodcock. For some reason 
the shooting chiefly has been dealt with; the number, not the 
habits, of the birds has been dwelt upon. The succulent 
morsel itself in this country has escaped the attention of the 
cordon bleu. Snipe pudding, snipe on toast, snipe soufflé, a 
variety of methods of cuisine, lie chiefly disinterred in the pages 
of old-world cookery. In the country, not infrequently, the 
trail of the snipe has been lost to gastronomic connoisseurs. 
Woebetide the careless housewife who omits to caution the 











“new pupil.”” But the sport, the resort, the feeding ground of 
Scolopax gallinago, what a charming romance has yet to be 
wri.ten ! DiscipuLus. 
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Tue First Buttery. 

HE first butterfly of 1899 was, so far as I was concerned, 
a small tortoise-shell, sitting quietly on a window, soaking 
in a watery gleam of February sunlight; and on the 
same day a correspondent wrote to a local paper: ‘‘ I wonder if 
anyone would care to know that I found a beautiful dark-hued 
butterfly walking up the curtains in the dining-room yesterday.” 
This was probably a tortoise-shell too; for when it closes the 
amber and black glories of its upper side, the tortoise-shell is dark- 
hued enough—though beautifully marbled and streaked, on close 
inspection—to represent any grimed fragment of dark wood, 
such as one would expect to find in a sheltered hole in some old 
stump, or on the stained bark of an ivy-clad tree. But the 
finishing touch of the tortoise-shell’s winter disguise is its attitude. 
With wings tightly folded together, so that their jagged outlines 
bear no semblance to anything that lives, with feelers tucked 
out of sight between them, the butterfly squats down close to the 
surface on which it has seated itself for the winter, so that it 
appears to be a mere excrescence projecting therefrom. But 
even this is not sufficient. Sticking out perpendicularly, it might 
still attract attention; so, even as you watch, it suddenly tilts its 
>ody and wings to one side, and thus projecting obliquely from 
the surface, which it resembles in colour, almost absolutely defies 
detection. Even to the sense of touch it appears to be merely 

something withered-lightly adhering to the wood. 

Evasive TRICKs. 

This cunning device of the sideward tilt of the wings is 
common to many butterflies, and not only to those which hiber- 
nate. It may be seen best in the grayling (Hipparchia semele), 
which flits along a stony path in front of you, sitting suddenly 
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upon a stone, and disappearing from sight. The under-side of its 
closed wings is quaintly marbled with nondescript greys and 
browns, and by leaning over on one side it avoids catching your 
eye by abrupt projection from the stone. - As you reach the spot 
where it disappeared, it evidently thinks the trick failed that 
time, and flits a little further, repeating the dodge until accident 
takes it off your path, or it screws up its courage to let you pass. 
If you have kept your eye upon it, and stop opposite the stone 
on which it has squatted, it is amusing to see the way in which 
the poor little thing draws itself in a little closer to the stone, 
with an evidently conscious effort to hide itself the better. But 
do not be deceived into thinking that this is its last shift. The 
movement of a hand, and it is off to another stone, a few yards 
further on. 
EYESIGHT OF INSECTS. 


But in approaching a grayling, or any other butterfly, it 
makes all the difference whether the sun is behind you or not. 
Their eyesight seems peculiarly sensitive to shade, and, with the 
sun behind you, you loom upon them as a vast dark body against 
the sky. If, on the other hand, the sun shines from behind them 
upon you, you may often approach so closely as almost to pick 
them up with finger andthumb. Boys who collect butterflies 
quickly learn that the way to fill a collecting-box is to approach 
the prey, if possible, facing the sun. To many insects, indeed, 
a brilliantly-illuminated surface appears to be invisible. Butter- 
flies, bees, and wasps, especially the last, may often be seen to 
bang against a whitewashed wall when in full flight, evidentiy 
under the impression that there was nothing in the way. It is 
possibly due to this defect of sight that insects and birds are 
attracted towards a light at night, for when they have entered 
a lighted room they will continue knocking their heads against 
the white ceiling, evidently under the impression that that is the 
way out of the room. Indeed, it is generally by the “‘ tap-tap” 
on the ceiling that I am informed when a moth has come in. 


THE First BLUEBOTTLE. 


But this is wandering far from the present season, when 
open windows at night are rare, and insects none too common. 
Yet the same watery sun that tempts out the small tortoise-shell 
butterfly brings out the bees, who bustle among the crocuses 
which the sparrows have left—why do the sparrows only destroy 
yellow crocuses ?—and persuades the bluebottle to sun himself 
upon the wall. The bluebottle of early spring is a melancholy 
spectacle. He is a mere empty shell of a bluebottle, full of air, 
and oh! so staggery as to the legs. When the sun goes behind 
a cloud he feebly buzzes off the wall, hits his head against the 
ground, and lies as if stunned, with his legs in the air. If the 
sun returns from behind the cloud, he presently flies off with some 
show of vigour, and. presumably recommences to “ persecute his 
vocation ” of ridding the world of carrion. But the number of 
bluebottles that survive the trials of the winter only to perish in 
early spring must be enormous. 


TENACITY OF SMALL LIFE. 


Another creature who takes the earliest opportunity to risk its 
life abroad in the cold is the long-eared 
bat. On a mild December evening 
you may see him, hawking to and 
fro for the insects which must at such 
a season be uncommonly scarce. It 
might seem wonderful that so tiny a 
body—it weighs nothing in the hand— 
should contain so resolute a life; but 
I have ceased to wonder at such things 
since I saw in India tiny “blue” 
butterflies, smaller than our ‘‘ Bedford 
blues ’—less than a quarter of an inch 
square when at rest, and with bodies 
no thicker than blotting-paper—flitting 
about all day in midsummer heat over 
the parched grass. The heat of the 
sun was such that it would have dried 
a beef-steak to leather in an afternoon ; 
but these tiny butterflies remained 
exposed to the sun the whole day long, 
and day afterday. The plants drooped 
and shrivelled, although their busy 
roots, dgven into the subsoil, were con- 
stantly Pamping up all the moisture 
which they could reach; but the little 
butterflies, cut off from all moisture, 
somehow retained the full vigour of 
life, instead of becoming. shrivelled 
up, as apparently they should have 
been, in ten minutes. 

So it is small wonder that the 
long-eared bat, a giant by comparison, 
can withstand the  privation and 
exposure of a few chill evenings in 
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